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Battle wings over the North Sea 





“[ went away to forget business 
and found a way to get business’ 


“BETTER FLOORS FOR BETTER BUSINESS,” new color illus- 
trated book, will show you how others are dressing up 
their offices and showrooms with sales-making Armstron 
Floors. Sent free (40¢ outside U.S.A.). Armstrong Cork 
Com » Floor Division, 3910 Pearl Street, Lancaster, 
Pa. {Ma ers of cork products since 1860) 


‘4 70U WERE RIGHT, Jim. A change of 

scenery was just what I needed. And 

unless I miss my guess, that’s exactly 
what we need right here. 

‘What I have in mind is to put some 
real sales-appeal into our floors. And 
I’ve found out that the best way to do 
it is with Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

“That’s just the way they did it at the 
Sylvan Lake Hotel where I stayed. The 
dining-room had an Armstrong Floor 
designed like an Indian rug. And was 
it a honey! Pepped up the entire room. 
And gave the place a real sales ‘come-on’ 
that we could profit by. 

“See what I mean by a change of 
scenery? And can you imagine a better 


THERE'S A SALES IDEA FOR YOU in this 
attractive dining-room of the new Sylvan Lake 
Hotel, Custer State Park, S. Dakota. For it 
shows how floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
can be designed to carry out the personality of 
any type of business. This trade-inviting floor, 
designed to resemble an Indian rug, was laid 


by T. G. Scholl, Rapid City, South Dakota. 
A 2 ” 


sales background for our merchandise 
than smart, easy-to-clean floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum? Let’s have that 
telephone, Jim. ’'m going to get that 
Armstrong dealer over here right now.” 


A change of scenery is a good sales 
tonic for any business. And the best way 
to start is with sales-inviting floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. For these floors 
provide a background of color and de- 
sign that stops the eye. They are traffic- 
takers as well as traffic-makers. Comfort- 
able and quiet to walk on. Never require 
expensive refinishing. Find out from 
your linoleum merchant how little it 
costs to give your place of business a 
profitable change of scenery. 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or © Standard Designs 


PLAIN + INLAID « EMBOSSED « JASPE « CORK TILE » ASPHALT TILE » RUBBER TILE * ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG’'S QUAKER RUGS 





* IFTEEN years ago I made a 
discovery that changed my 
life. I believe it will interest you. 


“When I was 40, I was worried 
about myself and my future. I 
wasn’t getting ahead. I didn’t have 
much money. I seemed to be living 
in a circle, and I was dissatisfied. I 
used to dream of being able to re- 
lax, forget money worries and en- 
joy life. I longed for security. 


“But dreams like that seemed 
hopeless. I wasn’t rich. I probably 
never would be. Like millions of 
others, I would simply live and 
work and die—spend a lifetime try- 
ing to make both ends meet. 


You don’t have to be rich 


“But that was 15 years ago. Now I 
have retired on a life income. I 
have no business worries—my se- 
curity is guaranteed. I can work or 
play, as I like. Each month the 
postman hands me a check for $150 
and I know that-I will receive an- 
other $150 every month as long as 
I live. 


“My friends are envious. They 
want to know how it was possible. 
How, without earning a princely 
salary, did I ever manage to retire 
on a life income? The answer to 
that question is simple: When I 
was 40, I discovered the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


“The minute I read about this 
Plan I realized it was just what I 
needed. It showed me how to get 
an income for life beginning in 15 
years. It showed me how to get 
immediate protection for my fam- 


HOW | RETIRED ON A LIFE INCOME 
OF $150 A MONTH 


To men of 40 who want to 
retire in 15 years 


ily in case I didn’t live until then. 
And it even included a disability 
income for me if, before age 55, 
total disability stopped my earning 
power for six months or more. 


“Best of all, this Plan showed 
how I could do all this with only a 
fraction of my income. The Plan 
actually called for far less money 
than ordinary investment methods 
require. 

“Today, at the comparatively 
early age of 55, I have the things I 
want—life-long security, the oppor- 
tunity to travel, to hunt and fish, to 
play, to live fully and well. I can 
laugh at the worries that used to 
haunt me. I can be sure of comfort 
and happiness in the years ahead— 
with a guaranteed income of $150 
a month for life.” 


This story is typical. Wouldn’t 
you like to make sure of your own 
future? Wouldn’t you like to find 
out, for yourself, how the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan works? You can get 
the facts, without obligation, by 
sending for the free booklet offered 
below. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon below and you 
will receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells all 
about the Phoenix Mutual Plan. In 
a simple, illustrated way, this book- 
let explains how to get a life in- 
come of $10 to $200 a month or 
more, starting at age 55, 60, 65 or 
70. It shows how the Plan can pro- 
tect you against emergencies, and 
how you can fit the Plan to your 
own: needs, large or small. Don’t 
delay. Don’t put it off. Send the 
coupon for your copy now. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





PHOENIX MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co, 
381 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obliga- 
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tion, your new illustrated book, 
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asracuewse v0ss “How To Get THE THIncs You Want.” 


PHOENIX MUTUAL Name 
Fretirement Income Plan ng page 


Busi Address. 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 
Home Address. 

















































‘Each morning on a ‘million 
doorsteps Aluminum Foil stands ~ 
‘guard over the purity of milk. 
Placed on the bottle as soon as: 
it is filled, the Aluminum Foil 
Be covers the lip and keeps 
it clean from dairy to user. Safe - 





‘ And, beonuse Alcoa -Alumi- 
num Foil repels air, light and 
moisture, it is used for wrapping 
many other foods to keep them 
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LETTERS 


The Blue Book 


In your report of the British Blue Book 
which chronicled Sir Nevile Henderson’s 
dealings with the Germans (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 2) , did you intentionally overlook the 
straw that broke the camel’s back—Eng- 
land’s counsel to Poland that there was no 
necessity of sending Hitler a minister 
plenipotentiary? Even Dorothy Thompson 
innocently reported it in her harangue fol- 
lowing Hitler’s speech (Sept. 1). 

C. H. EVERETT JR. 





Olden, Texas 


Neither the British nor German diplo- 
matic documents published to date indi- 
cate that Britain advised Poland not to 
send a minister plenipotentiary to Hitler. 
What did happen—reported in NeEws- 
wEEK, Sept. 11—was that Britain refused 
to advise Poland to send such an envoy 
after Hitler had asked that this be done. 

According to the British Blue Book, Sir 
Howard Kennard, the British Ambassa- 
dor in Warsaw, reported to Viscount Hali- 
fax by telegram on Aug. 30: “I feel sure 
that it would be impossible to induce the 
Polish Government to send M. Beck or 
any other representative immediately to 
Berlin to discuss a settlement on basis 
proposed by Herr Hitler. They would cer- 
tainly sooner fight and perish rather than 
submit to such humiliation, especially aft- 
er examples of Czecho-Slovakia, Lithua- 
nia, and Austria.” 

After that the British diplomatic efforts 
in Berlin were concentrated on trying to 
persuade Hitler to modify his demand, 
made Aug. 29, that a special Polish envoy 
should come to Berlin the next day. 





Propaganda, 1918 


Since we hear much these days about 
leaflet bombings over Germany by the 
British, I thought your readers might be 
interested in a German propaganda leaf- 
let that I picked up in August 1918 while 
serving in an Alsace trench sector. It was 
dropped by a lone plane that flew calmly 
over us at an altitude of about 2,500 feet 
and released its yellow-paper sheets in a 
golden shower. I either lost or threw away 
my copy, but recently I found the same 
leaflet reproduced in “American Armies 
and Battlefields in Europe,” a book pre- 
pared by the American Battle Monuments 
Commission and published by the United 
States Government Printing Office. It 
read, in part, as follows: 


Do your part to put an end to the war! Put 
an end to your part of it. Stop fighting! That’s 
the simplest way. You can do it, you soldiers, 
just stop fighting and the war will end of its 
own accord. You are not fighting for anything 
anyway. What does it matter to you who owns 
Metz or Strassburg, you never saw those towns 
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nor knew the people in them, so what do you 
care about them? But there is a little town back 
home in little old United States you would like 
to see and if you keep on fighting here in the 
hope of getting a look at those old German 
fortresses you may never see home again. 

The only way to stop the war is to stop 
fighting. That’s easy. Just quit it and slip 
across “No Man’s Land” and join the bunch 
that’s taking it easy there waiting to be ex- 
changed and taken home. There is no disgrace 
in that. 

All the fine words about glory are tommy rot. 
You haven’t got any business fighting in 
France. You would better be fighting the 
money trust at home instead of fighting your 
fellow soldiers in grey over here where it doesn’t 
really matter two sticks to you how the war 
goes. 

Wake up and stop the war! You can if you 
want to. Your government does not mean to 
stop the war for years to come and the years 
are going to be long and dreary. You better 
come over while the going is good. 


You will note that the German who 
wrote the sheet was well schooled in Amer- 
ican colloquialisms of the era. 

J. A. WHITE 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Iowa’s Tall Corn 


At present I am attending medical 
school in Chicago but, as a native Iowan 
(Dubuque) , I am irked by your photo and 
description of California Corn (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 2), stating that the stalks 
“rival Iowa’s tallest.” The enclosed photo 
speaks for itself. 

Otherwise I find Newsweek very in- 
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formative and a great help in keeping me 
posted with a minimum of reading time. 
HARRY A. WEISS 
Maywood, Ii. 


The picture suggested by Mr. Weiss is 
shown (left) alongside the stalk that is 
California’s pride. 
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IN A BUDD ALL-CHAIR train, Miss Ann 
Lawton discovers a completely new 
type of travel. Throughout this modern 
train... in diner, observation lounge, 
tavern car, coaches... she finds perfect 
air-conditioning and artistic decorations. 


THE LADIES’ REST ROOM is superbly ap- 
pointed. With plenty of space, it was 
designed in the belief that a lady a 
preciates charming surroundings and the 
most modern conveniences just as much 
while traveling as she does at home. 





HER RESERVED CHAIR in the coach is soft 
and adjustable. A hostess brings a pil- 
low. . . . Dozing off, Ann Lawton con- 
gratulates herself. For overnight she will 
save almost half the cost of this same trip 
in a conventional sleeping car! 

















‘i is nothing mystifying in the extraordinary suc- ° 


cess of Budd All-Chair trains. They offer the public 
something entirely new—night and day travel in lux- 
urious comfort at ordinary day-coach rates. In these 
streamliners a trip by train ceases to be just a ride on 
the railroad; it becomes a stimulating adventure. 

The All-Chair train . . . Chair Coaches by day, 
Sleeper Coaches at night . . . was created and intro- 
duced by Budd. Safe, strong, smooth-riding, these trains 
are truly light-weight. Supremely modern, they are dis- 
tinguishable by the gleaming, corrosion-proof stainless 
steel used throughout their construction. 

The success of this new type of equipment was first 
demonstrated by the E/ Capitans, built by Budd for 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 


the Santa Fe. Nine months ago the Seaboard intro- 
duced one All-Chair train, the Silver Meteor, on the 
New York-Florida run. The public’s response, both 
immediate and sustained, was so enthusiastic that* by 
December there will be seven Budd-built trains handling 
Florida traffic over the Atlantic Coast Line, the Florida 
East Coast and the Seaboard. 

For the passenger these distinctive trains mean lux- 
ury with economy; for the railroads they mean increased 
patronage, greater income and lowered operating costs. 

Combining such advantages, is it surprising that 
Budd All-Chair trains are revolutionizing travel by rail? 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT 
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Best 
Handy- 
Sized Dictionary 


it defines all the most 
commonly used words, se- 
lected from WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition — 
the “Supreme Authority” in courts, 
schools, and editorial offices—and is ed- 
ited with the same careful scholarship. 
110,000 entries; 1,800 illustrations; 1,300 








pages: $3.50 to $8.50, depending on bind- | 
ings. Purchase of your bookdealer, or 
order direct from the publishers. 
Write for Fascinating New 
Quiz and Picture Game—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
329 Broadway ° Springfield, Mass. 

























Mail the coupon NOW for this 
new Fun Map--see for yourself 
the scores of interesting things - 
there are to see and do in El Paso 
and the Southwest. Remember, 
5 too, that winter days are sunny 
days; that you can play every day 
under smiling skies-- golf, riding, 
mountain climbing, tennis, sight- 
seeing, exploring historic spots. 
Get your Fun Map now--and 
» plan to visit El Paso this winter! 
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THE 1940 FORD DE LUXE FORDOR SEDAN 


—/AVOUNCING the new Ford cars for 1940 


WITH 22 IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 





New Ford V-8 cars with style and beauty, made still more comfortable to ride in and still easier 


to drive—carrying forward the Ford idea of modern, efficient transportation at economical cost. 





New exterior beauty e New interior luxury e Finger-Tip Steering Post Gearshift « New Con- 














trolled Ventilation e« More leg room, more seating comfort ¢ Quieter operation « New Sealed- 


Beam Headlamps e New “Floating-Edge” Seat Cushions e New-type resilient front seat 


Post- : 

ao backs e Two-way adjustable driver’s seat e New ride-stabilizer (85-hp models) ¢ Improved 
rE spring suspension (85-hp models) e¢ Improved transmission ¢ New curved disc wheels ¢ Improved 
eneral 


drums for big hydraulic brakes e Self-sealing shock absorbers e Bigger battery and generator 


Battery Condition Indicator e Two-spoke steering wheel e New instrument panel e Dual 





wipers at base of windshield e Engine more accessible « Only the world’s greatest . Srl ) 


industrial plant could build. so much value into a car at such a low price. 
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Irs A GOOD INSTRUMENT 
TO USE BECAUSE BACK OF IT THERE ARE 
FRIENDLY AND COMPETENT PEOPLE SERPD- 


ING YOU... ABOUT 300,000 OF THEM 
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‘The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Ickes-Carmody Tiff 


There's no love lost these days be- 
tween Secretary Ickes and Works Adminis- 
trator John Carmody and, if friends of the 
two men have their way, the coolness may 
grow into a full-scale feud. In the first 
place, Ickes was nettled because the Pub- 
lic Works program was switched from his 
jurisdiction to Carmody’s. Then Carmody 
didn’t help matters by dismissing a large 
number of Ickes’ friends in the course of 
paring down the PWA. Finally, Ickes’ 
friends in and out of PWA (but not Ickes 
himself) have been feeding anti-Carmody 
stories to friendly columnists. So the fric- 
tion increases. 


Power Politics 


Secretary Ickes, striving to make up for 
his loss of PWA, has been angling back- 
stage to gain control over the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, TVA, and per- 
haps eventually the Federal Power Com- 
mission. It’s not just personal grabbing 
but partly a genuine feeling that all Fed- 
eral electric power matters should be cen- 
tralized under the Interior Department. 
The President, however, quietly settled 
that tug-of-war last week when he made 
Ickes chairman of the new Power Policy 
Committee. That gives Ickes a good hand 
in coordinating power activities, but it’s 
a long way from granting him the com- 
plete authority he sought. 


Political Straws 


Walter Johnson, the great pitcher who’s 
now a county commissioner in Mont- 
gomery County, Md., will next year seek 
the G.O.P. nomination for Congressman 
from Maryland’s Sixth District . . . When 
Sen. Bennett Clark sharply denounced As- 
sistant Secretary of War Johnson last 
week, few noted that Clark is an intimate 
friend of Secretary Woodring, who’s feud- 
ing with Johnson . . . Current guessing 
among top Washington correspondents is 
slightly on the side that F.D.R. will finally 
decide against seeking a third term. 


Quezon Plans 


Even though he has had his National 
Assembly abolish the prohibition against a 
second term, Philippine President Quezon 
has now decided not to seek reelection in 


1941. He has a neater plan. He'll put up 
his own man, José Yulo, to succeed him. 
Then, in 1945, shortly before the Common- 
wealth is scheduled to become completely 
independent, Yulo will step out and Que- 
zon will get himself elected again. That 
will make him first President of the Philip- 
pine Republic! (He has always admired 
George Washington.) Note that Quezon 
often reverses himself, but this is his pres- 
ent plan. 


‘Communists’ in Government 


A careful checkup indicates that there 
was some hearty exaggeration in Represent- 
ative Dies’ claims that there are 2,850 
“known Communists” in key government 
jobs. Those who’ve been in close touch with 
Dies committee operations say its does 
have evidence that perhaps 150 to 200 Fed- 
eral employes, mostly minor, are or have 
been Communist party members. The rest 
of the list is made up of “fellow travel- 
ers” who are allegedly in full sympathy 
with the party but can’t be definitely 
proved to be Communists. There are un- 
doubtedly several hundred of these among 
the hundreds of thousands of government 
workers. 


New Issue 


Behind the smoke of the neutrality bat- 
tle, Security Administrator McNutt is try- 
ing to get the Administration’s national 
health program set for some kind of action. 
You'll hear much about it next year. It 
calls for national drives against various 
diseases, building hundreds of health cen- 
ters, Federal-state provisions for medical 
care, etc. This month McNutt has been 
conferring busily in efforts to win support 
from the American Medical Association, 
which opposed last year’s Health Bill. 
However, the Administration still hasn’t 
decided definitely whether to push the 
program in 1940 or to keep the agitation 
going and use it as one of the big cam- 
paign promises. 

Trivia 

Copies of Farley’s book “Behind the 
Ballots” were put on sale in the center of 
the Mayflower Hotel lobby, where 4,500 
postmasters convened last week . . . The 
State Department is working hard on Mos- 
cow to recover the silver and other effects 
of Ambassador-to-Poland Biddle. “For 
safety” he’d left them in his Polish villa 
near the Russian border when Germany 
first started marching . . . The State De- 
partment has started testing foreign-service 
candidates on a new subject: propaganda 
immunity. It gives them the official an- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


nouncement on a given event (like Mexi- 
co’s oil expropriation) , an account from a 
reactionary publication, and one from a 
Left-wing paper, then asks the candidate 
to deduce the true facts. 





Soviet Friction 


Allied and neutral diplomats have just 
learned that the Soviet Politburo, the inner 
council that ultimately decides on policies, 
has not been unanimous in its approval of 
recent Soviet moves in the Baltic area. An 
extremist faction headed by Andrey 
Zhdanoff has advocated a much greater 
territorial grab in Poland, immediate 
seizure of Rumania’s Bessarabia, and mili- 
tary occupation of the Swedish island of 
Gotland in order to dominate the Baltic. 
A conservative faction led by President 
Kalinin has advised caution and opposed 
both the German pact and military occu- 
pation of the Baltic states. So far Stalin, 
steering a middle course, has prevented any 
real rift. 


Duce’s Reversal 


South American trade circles are con- 
vinced that Mussolini has started cashing 
in on his neutrality at German expense. 
Since the war, there’s been no indication 
that the Duce has followed the supposed 
original plan which called for Germany to 
carry on vital wartime trade with Latin 
America through use of Italian ships. In- 
stead he has encouraged Italian exporters 
in Brazil, Argentina, and other countries 
to go after German firms’ customers and 
undermine Germany’s trade relations wher- 
ever possible. 


Germany’s Wheat Offers 


Belgian businessmen have uncovered 
two reasonable explanations for Germany’s 
surprising offer (made through official 
channels) to sell large stocks of wheat to 
neutral countries. At first they couldn’t 
understand how the Reich could afford to 
sell any of its wheat even to get badly 
needed foreign exchange. Now they find 
that (1) much of the offered wheat con- 
sists of the cargoes on German boats now 
tied up in neutral ports and (2) most of 
the rest is Hungarian “soft” wheat, of 
which Germany bought up all exportable 
supplies just before the war—and which 
doesn’t keep long. 


Churchill Boom 


Watch for cracks in Britain’s “national 
unity” shell. It’s no secret that there’s a 
growing backstage movement to replace 
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Chamberlain with Churchill. Recent agita- 
tion for “secret sessions” of Parliament is 
basically a manifestation of this. Promi- 
nent Laborites and others want the ses- 
sions in order to permit unbridled criticism 
of the government. So far Chamberlain has 
forestalled this, and Churchill, busy with 
Admiralty duties, hasn’t taken active part 
in the maneuvering. Nevertheless, one 
Periscope correspondent with a good fore- 
casting record cables: “Odds favor 
Churchill as Prime Minister within six 
months.” In the end, Churchill’s physical 
condition, none too good of late, may be a 
deciding factor. 


Aircraft Stock Issues 


Look for a wave of new stock issues by 
U.S. aircraft makers as soon as the arms 
embargo is lifted. Some of the companies 
are already consulting with investment 
bankers about new issues, and the ex- 
pected orders from France and Britain are 
sure to increase generally the industry’s 
needs for financing plant expansion and 
new equipment. These new issues are prac- 
tically a sure bet, though some companies 
are trying to keep them down to a mini- 
mum by inducing Britain and France to 
increase the amount of cash paid on the 
line when orders are placed. 


Foreign Notes 


Up to a fortnight ago, at least, German 
business agents were so sure of a short war 
that they were taking orders for cement, 
steel, and other manufactured products for 
delivery in Buenos Aires within two 
months . . . For unexplained reasons the 
Italian Government has banned the sale 
of Machiavelli’s writings . . . London is so 
intent on maintaining a complete blackout 
that when store windows are left lighted 
and the proprietor isn’t immediately avail- 
able, police often just break the window 
and extinguish the lights. 





New ‘Out Clauses’ 


"There's a brand new wrinkle in Wall 
Street stock-issue procedure. With a rising 
market resulting from the war, investment 
bankers expect a substantial amount of 
new stock financing. If peace came sud- 
denly, the market might slump badly and 
bankers who had contracted for an issue 
at a definite price would be left holding the 
bag. So—just as they began protecting 
themselves in bond contracts a few months 
ago by inserting an “out” clause canceling 
the deal in event of war—they’re now in- 
serting in stock-issue contracts a new “out” 
clause to protect them against an out- 
break of peace. 


New Products 


Rolls Razor Ltd. of London now has a 
nonelectric dry shaver; it operates much 
the same as a barber’s hand clippers but is 


constructed with much greater precision 
. .. For companies using large numbers of 
flashlights, there’s a new rechargeable 
flashlight battery built on the same prin- 
ciple as an auto storage battery. Advan- 
tages are economy and the claim that, after 
each charging, the battery will last twice 
as long as an ordinary dry cell . .. The new 
Nylon thread is finding rapid acceptance 
for external surgical sutures; it doesn’t irri- 
tate tissues or deteriorate with infection, 
and it’s less painful than gut when being 
removed . . . There’s a Swiss clock called 
Atmos II (price $175) that will run indef- 
initely without being hand-wound; utiliz- 
ing an expanding and contracting drum, it 
winds itself every time the temperature 
or air pressure changes. 


SEC Amendments 


Don’t put too much stock in the reports 
that the SEC will soon ask Congress to re- 
vise the twenty-day “incubation period” 
required for registered security issues. 
Bankers have long claimed that the 
twenty-day wait between registration and 
sale put them at the mercy of market 
changes. Moreover, the SEC, concerned 
over the number of large issues placed pri- 
vately with insurance companies and trusts 
to avoid registration, would like to do 
something about the complaints. Bur an 
amendment to the 1933 Securities Act 
would be necessary, and the SEC is chary 
about asking such a change for fear Con- 
gress might seize the opportunity to do a 
lot more changing. Upshot is that the SEC 
will dodge amending its basic law but will 
make the concession of further modifying 
its procedural rules. 


Business Footnotes 


A Pittsburgh shipbuilding concern is 
building a special barge for transporting 
autos; about the size of an ordinary coal 
barge, it will have four decks of run- 
ways that will hold 125 cars; it will go 
into service between Evansville, Ind., and 
New Orleans . . . The Americans who hold 
some $51,000,000 worth of Polish bonds 
have been faintly hoping that the Soviet 
might assume some of the debt though 
they know the Reich won’t. But they can’t 
get together and dun Russia—because the 
U.S. hasn’t recognized the acquisition of 
Poland . . . And now you may be bom- 
barded with data on the vitamins and 
other benefits to be gained from pickle- 
eating; the National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation has launched a research program 
to learn the dietetic value of the pickle. 





Miscellany 


The Japanese edition of Dale Carnegie’s 
“How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple” has now sold 53,000 copies . . . Check 
the credentials of any solicitors who ask 
you for contributions for “dependents of 
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Squalus victims”; many of them are 
phonies . . . Dr. A. J. Cronin, English 
author (“The Citadel”), has moved his 
family here and has been dickering for a 
regular writing job in Hollywood . . . Be- 
cause French press and radio censors 
haven’t got together, Paris correspondents 
who also do radio commenting have found 
they can broadcast to the U.S. many 
things they can’t cable. 


Auto Sales Trick 


Watch out for this trick now being tried 
by a number of auto dealers (despite 
manufacturers’ opposition to it): A sales- 
man leaves a slip in a parked car asking if 
the owner would “take” a certain (very 
high) price for his car on a trade-in. Struck 
by the bargain, the owner looks up the 
salesman, selects a new car, and signs a 
“tentative agreement.” Only then does he 
learn that the trade-in price must be ap- 
proved by a higher-up. Leaving his old car 
for the superior to O.K., he’s permitted to 
take the new car home, show it to friends, 
and delight in his new acquisition. By the 
time he finds that “the boss” insists on a 
lower trade-in allowance, many a customer 
has his heart so set on the new car that he 
reluctantly agrees to the new terms. 


British Mutes 


The Allies, particularly the British, have 
inaugurated a “campaign of silence” in 
the U.S. As one result, a famous national 
organization, which ordinarily never has 
trouble getting distinguished visitors to 
address it, has been unable to obtain 
prominent British or French speakers 
(either official or unofficial) since the war’s 
outbreak. Some have even backed out on 
earlier promises to speak, and nearly all 
now dodge interviews. The British and 
French reason (1) that anything they say 
publicly here would be seized on by isola- 
tionists in the neutrality debate and (2) 
that they already have such abundant sup- 
port in Washington that they don’t need 
to speak for themselves. Washington now 
looks for efforts to muffle Alfred Duff 
Cooper and Lord Marley, both about to 
fill U.S. lecture engagements scheduled 
months before the war. 


Missing Persons 


Sir Harry Lauder, the world-famous 
Scottish comedian, now 69, has left the 
castle in Scotland to which he had retired 
and started making the rounds of military 
camps entertaining troops with new jokes 
and old songs . . . George Ade, once Amer- 
ica’s best-known playwright-humorist, di- 
vides his time between Miami Beach and 
his farm near Brook, Ind. His chief hobby 
is promoting the golf course on his farm by 
staging monthly “celebrity parties.” Now 
73, he does little writing but recently 
turned out a twenty-page booklet on Mark 
Twain, published privately by a friend. 
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YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


“On a trip recently the left rear tire blew 
out, ripping open half-way around at the 
base. The car did not swerve and was 
brought to a standstill long before the 
LifeGuard went down. I feel sure the car 
would have turned over and possibly 
killed my wife, my daughter and myself if 
I had been using regular tubes. | immedi- 
ately bought another set of LifeGuards 
for my wife's car.’ — Chas. E. Crist, mer- 
chant and banker, Blanco, Texas. 





EVERY DAY in the year, LifeGuards 
are saving lives, just as they saved 
Mr. Crist and his family. For Life- 
Guards, Goodyear’s greatest safety 
achievement, render blowouts com- 
pletely harmless and therefore pre- 
vent accidents as nothing else can. 


You, your family and your car 
are in active need of this low-cost 
insurance. T oday’s traffic conditions 
make LifeGuards as necessary to 
motoring safety as 4-wheel brakes, 
all-steel body and safety glass. 


LifeGuard, pioneered and devel- 


oped by Goodyear, is a safety tire 
within your tire ... a 2-ply tire 
inside an extra-sturdy tube. You 
simply take out your conventional 
tube and put in LifeGuard. Then, 
if outer casing and tube blow out, 
LifeGuard remains inflated, ena- 
bling you to bring your car to a 
safe, smooth stop. No weave, no 
lurch, no wheel-fight. 


In sizes available, LifeGuards fit 
any make of tire, new or now in 
service. Don’t confuse LifeGuards 
with what are known as “punc- 
ture-proof” tubes, designed for an 
altogether different purpose, which 
offer no blowout protection. 


Rid your mind of the fear of 
what might happen to you or your 


MODERN SUCCESSOR 
TO THE INNER TUBE! 
LifeGuard is a 2-ply safety tire 
inside a tube... both inflated 
through the same valve. If cas- 
ing and tube fail, inner tire sup- 
ports car until it can be brought 
to a safe stop. A LifeGuard- 
equipped car is easily identified by 
yellow and blue valve stems. 


family should a blowout occur! 
See your Goodyear dealer or new 
car dealer today and learn all about 
the protection that may save your 
life tomorrow. The slight extra cost 
of LifeGuards can be handled on 
an Easy Pay Plan, or added to your 
car financing plan. 


You can’t get better protection to 
save your life! 


THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 


Check proper are and mail today to The Goodyear | 
Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. L, Akron, Ohio. 


oO I want LifeGuard protec- oO Send me complete infor- 
tion. Have salesman cali. mation about LifeGuards. 
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For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 
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International 


Sea war: Hitler honored a U-boat crew for sinking the Courageous 


Attack on Britain Intensified 
by Nazi Submarines and Planes 


North Sea Battle Zone 
as the Warfare on Land Drags 
and Diplomats Hedge 


In his Reichstag speech on Oct. 6, Hit- 
ler predicted that the war would spread 
like a creeping sickness: the French would 
bombard a German city; the Germans re- 
ply on a French city, and so on until “the 
vigor of every nation will be sapped on 
the battlefields.” 

Last week the armies on both sides re- 
mained behind their walls while diplo- 
macy still searched for a cure for the mal- 
ady. But at sea, where no fortified lines 
immobilized action, the German offensive 
began: a British battleship was sunk by a 
U-boat; German planes raided a section of 
the cruiser fleet, and this week they car- 
ried the war across the North Sea in an 
attack on the great British naval bases in 
Scotland. 

On Sunday, Oct. 8, Germany’s only two 
full-size battleships, the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, steamed out of Wilhelmshaven 
to a point off Norway’s southern coast. 
There, on a decoy mission, they cruised 





International 


Royal Oak, new victim 








until spotted in late afternoon by a Brit- 
ish scouting plane. After that the Nazi 
battleships slid away in the darkness; and 
a British force of cruisers searched in vain 
all night and next morning for the enemy. 

That aiternoon, having coaxed the 
British warships into striking range, the 
Nazis carried out the final step in the ma- 
neuver. From somewhere behind Ger- 
many’s North Sea coast, a flock of Ger- 
man bombers sped out to engage the 
cruisers. The result was a five-hour battle 
staged in a southeasterly gale. 

Next day the usual claims and counter- 
claims obscured results. London declared 
that though one salvo of bombs had fallen 
close enough to spray one of the cruisers 
with splinters, most dropped wide and 
some as far as a mile away. 

The Nazis asserted that they had scored 
six “especially hard hits” with the heaviest 
type of bombs and four hits with lighter 
missiles. Then the German High Com- 
mand made a “most important announce- 
ment”: because of the planes’ success, the 
air force had been ordered to continue its 
attacks on the British Fleet. 

A new one came Monday, when twelve 
to fourteen Nazi bombers staged a spec- 
tacular raid on the Scottish coast in a vain 
attempt to destroy the Firth of Forth 
Bridge and thereby block off the Rosyth 
naval base from the sea. British anti-air- 
craft guns and pursuit planes joined in the 
battle, which lasted an hour and three 
quarters—and London announced that 
at least four of the raiders were shot 
down. One Nazi bomb grazed the Brit- 
ish cruiser Southampton. Three officers 
and twelve seamen were killed on the 
British ships. 

‘Black Friday’ 

On the night of Friday, Oct. 13, the 
Admiralty stated that three subma- 
rines had been sunk that day—all of a 
large ocean-going type. The spokesman 
for the usually reticent Admiralty became 
practically loquacious: “It certainly was 
Black Friday for the German Navy.” 

It was a blacker Saturday for the Brit- 
ish Navy. At 10:37 a.m. that day the gov- 
ernment issued a terse statement: “The 
Secretary of the Admiralty regrets to an- 
nounce that H.M.S. Royal Oak has been 
sunk, it is believed, by U-boat action. 
Lists of survivors will be issued as soon as 
possible.” Where and when the 29,150-ton 
battleship had gone down the Admiralty 
declined to state. 

A Nazi claim that a U-boat had “badly 
damaged” the 3$2,000-ton battle - cruiser 
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Repulse later was changed to say merely 
that the submarine had “attacked” the 
Repulse. But less than a month before, on 
Sept. 17, the 22,500-ton aircraft carrier 
Courageous had gone to her doom; now, 
with the loss of the Royal Oak, U-boats 
had struck two major blows. And, in con- 
trast to the Courageous, with her thin 
3-inch maximum armor, the Royal Oak 
was a full-fledged battleship, with a belt of 
armor 18 inches thick. Moreover, though 
an old ship built in 1914-16, she had twice 
been refitted, the last time in 1936. New 
equipment included huge anti-torpedo air- 
chamber “bulges,” extending almost the 
length of the ship and from well below the 
waterline almost up to her batteries. 
These had supposedly made her nearly 
impregnable to undersea attack. 

Other questions arose but went unan- 
swered: Where were the Royal Oak’s at- 
tendant destroyers at the time of the at- 
tack? And what about the new “superef- 
ficient” U-boat detection devices — im- 
proved hydrophones for picking up sounds 
under water and a new secret detector 
reputed to be able to locate a submarine 
to within a few yards, even when it is at 
rest on the sea bed? 

For enlightenment on these, and also 
the big loss of life—786 out of a comple- 
ment of 1,200—Britons looked forward to 
the regular report on the sea war due this 
week from Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He would have the ac- 
count of the Royal Oak’s commander, 
Capt. W. G. Benn, who was among the 
414 survivors. 

Germany had paid off an old score: At 
the Battle of Jutland the Royal Oak’s eight 
15-inch guns sank four German warships. 
In unofficial history, however, the Royal 
Oak was a jinx ship, just as several of the 
ten others of the same name had been. The 
first Royal Oak was burned by the Dutch 
in 1667; another was crippled by American 
and French men-o’-war in 1778; and the 
one sunk last week was involved in a 
sabotage investigation in 1935, and earlier 
had been mixed up in a scandal: the case 
of the Admiral and the jazz-band leader. 

This happened at a dance aboard the 
Royal Oak at Malta in 1928. Rear Admiral 
Bernard St. G. Collard, a guest on board, 
didn’t like the hot music and said so in 
quarterdeck terms. The band leader pro- 
tested to the command of the vessel; a 
court-martial ordered both the captain and 
his second in command “dismissed the 
ship” (relieved of duty) for accepting the 
protest; and soon afterward Admiral Col- 
lard was ordered to “strike his flag” and a 
little later he was retired from the service. 


Shells 


While warships, bombers, and U-boats 
fought for mastery in the North Sea, the 
British captured the 13,615-ton German 
freighter Cap Norte off the Bahamas. In 
the Atlantic there was a new wave of U- 
boat sinkings. On Sunday, Paris and Lon- 
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History in Wax: Madame 
Tussaud’s famous London Waz- 
works still keeps up with world his- 
tory. Bernard Tussaud (left), great- 
of the founder, 
added figures of the Allied army 
chiefs, Generals Gort, Ironside, and 
Gamelin. A new Fiihrer in uniform 
also joined the collection. He was 
placed beside his ally, Stalin. 
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don announced the loss of three liners: 
the French 10,108-ton Bretagne and 6,903- 
ton Louisiane; and the British 9,205-ton 
Lochavon. The skippers of both French 
liners declared that the U-boat command- 
ers had deliberately shelled the ships’ su- 
perstructures and radio masts, killing and 
wounding several passengers, including 
women and children. 

Significance 

As weapons against battleships, neither 
warplanes nor U-boats have yet definitely 
proved their worth. So far as the U-boat 
is concerned, the sinking of the Royal Oak 
may mean that all the special anti-torpedo 
armament, superior speed and destroyer 
screens with which Britain has tried to 
protect its capital ships are going to be in- 
adequate. But in view of British and Ger- 
man secrecy over the exact manner in 
which the Royal Oak was sunk, the U- 
boat’s feat could not be accurately gauged 
last week. 

It may have been luck, or it may have 
resulted from sheer carelessness upon the 
part of the British. But there is just as 
much possibility, on the evidence so far, 
that Germany is using a larger and much 
more powerful torpedo. This might be the 
secret weapon to which Hitler referred on 
Sept. 19. (Another possible explanation 
offered by foreign naval experts was that 
the Royal Oak had turned over. This 
could happen if a torpedo struck one pro- 
tective bulge, letting in water, and the 
other were not flooded quickly enough to 
keep the ship on an even keel.) 

But the real significance of Germany’s 
determined attacks on the British Fleet 
has historical roots. In all the world’s 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain at 11 a.m. and 
Daladier at 5 p.m. announce their nations 
are at war with the German Reich. British 
liner Athenia sunk without warning by a 
submarine with a loss of 142 lives. 

Sept. 6—French troops make cautious ad- 
vances on German soil. 

Sept. 17—Russian armed forces invade 
Poland from the east. British aircraft car- 
rier Courageous torpedoed with a loss of 
515 lives. 

Sept. 27—Warsaw, crushed under a twen- 
ty-day bombardment, surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Sept. 29—Russia and Germany sign treaty 
partitioning Poland. By agreement with 
Estonia, the Soviets obtain use of Baltic 
naval bases and airdromes. 

Oct. 5—The USS.R. gains additional 
bases in the Baltic by a treaty with Latvia. 

Oct. 6—Hitler, addressing the Reichstag, 
says Germany and Russia alone are masters 
of Eastern Europe and threatens Britain 
and France with a disastrous war if they do 
not accept peace on Germany’s terms. 

Oct. 9—Dr. Juho Paasikivi, special Fin- 
nish envoy, leaves for Moscow to discuss 
Red claims on Finland. 

Oct. 10—In a radio address Premier 
Daladier turns down Hitler’s “final peace 
terms.” Lithuania becomes the third Baltic 
state to yield military bases to Russia. In 
return, it receives Vilna, ancient Lithuanian 
capital, which the Soviet took from Poland. 

Oct. 12—Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain rejects German peace proposals. 

Oct. 14—British battleship Royal Oak 
torpedoed by a U-boat with a loss of about 
786 lives. 
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wars the side which has maintained sea 
supremacy has eventually turned out to 
be the winner. This holds good for Eliza- 
bethan times, the Napoleonic wars, the 
American Civil War and, more recently, 
the Russo-Japanese and 1914-18 Euro- 
pean wars. Hence the Nazis may reckon 
that they will first have to annihilate 
British sea power before they can hope 
for victory. 

If so, last week’s feat made a sizable 
but by no means crippling dent in Allied 
sea supremacy. Besides seven building, 
Britain still has fourteen full-size capital 
ships left, including three battle cruisers. 
By comparison, Germany has only the 
26,000-ton battleships Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, and three 10,000-ton pocket 
battleships. On a tonnage basis, British 
and French supremacy over Germany in 
capital ships built and building is about 6 
to 1. Because of that discrepancy, the old 
struggle for sea supremacy must be 
fought this time in a new way—the bomber 
and the U-boat against the surface war- 
ships. 





Mud and War 


Armies Continue Moving Up 
Despite the Autumn Rains 


Continual rains last week again be- 
gan to change Northern France into the 
same sort of wintry mud sea that caused 
a British general to exclaim on _ see- 
ing the battlefield of Passchendaele in 
1917: “My God! Did we send men to fight 
in that?” 

Despite such conditions, Britain com- 
pleted the moving of 158,000 men to 
France—far more than expected—complete 
with 25,000 pieces of mechanized equip- 
ment. German troops slogged forward in 
the mud in front of the West Wall in 
sporadic raiding parties to test the strength 
of advance French positions. French troops 
blew up three bridges on the upper Rhine 
at Wintersdorf, Breisach, and Neuenberg, 
where a sudden surge might have carried 
the Nazis across. The only remaining 
bridges are heavily fortified ones at Stras- 
bourg. 

But up to the start of this week both 
sides still showed no signs of real prepara- 
tion for large-scale offensive action. And 
the Allies began a slight but highly signifi- 
cant demobilization. The French Cabinet 
met to consider the dismissal of the oldest 
class of reservists for farm work and the 
return to civilian life of skilled munitions- 
factory workers. Britain’s War Secretary, 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, announced that 10,- 
000 reservists had already been sent back 
to industrial jobs and 12,000 more would 
soon follow. (Britain already has put oc- 
cupations of importance in national de- 
fense on a list which exempted several 
million workers from military service.) 


Mass man power could be better used 
in producing munitions and arms than 
in mass slaughter such as that of 
1914-18. 

Last March, in announcing reorganiza- 
tion of the army, Hore-Belisha explained 
this principle: “The strength of the Navy 
is assessed in ships and not in personnel, 
that of the air force in squadrons and not 
in ground staff. Following this line of 
thought, the strength of the modern army 
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is based, not on the individual, but rather 
on fire units which combine fire power and 
mobility. Why alone in the army should 
heads be counted, and fire power and mo- 
bility discounted? 

“The number of men required in each 
unit is the number needed to man and 
serve the weapons, together with the neces- 
sary elements for service, replacement, and 
administration. Every man above this is 
an additional target.” 
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...and poilus fenced off German land mines 
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Neutrality and Gateways 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


The question of neutrality may in 
time become influenced by the military 
factor of frontage—space required for the 
deployment of an armed force. Millions of 
men are now being concentrated in West- 
ern Germany and Eastern France. The 
Franco-German common frontier—from 
Luxembourg to Switzerland—does not 
lend itself to the military ground space 
needs of these great masses of men, who, if 
they are to engage in battle, require not 
only lateral space for deployment but for 
maneuvering. 


To pass from “close order” to “extended 


order”—that is, the transition from depth 
in “column” or “line of masses” to battle- 
line formations—requires at once tre- 
mendous increase in maneuver ground. 
For a clear understanding of this, a simple 
statement of fundamentals may be helpful. 
For example, a company of infantry of 125 
men, in the present column-of-three for- 
mation, in a road march covers a front of 
6 feet 2 inches, and for extended-order 
deployment, two platoons in front line 
would require about 250 yards. 

Such a military requirement for combat 
formation is further augmented on the 
Franco-German frontier by the fact that 
half of the line is the Rhine River. Al- 
though not a barrier, the stream is a 
formidable obstacle, and particularly so 
now during the rainy season. 

This brief study reveals that the “open 
frontier,” something over 100 miles from 
neutral Luxembourg to Lauterbourg, is the 
present non-neutral ground available to 
the belligerents for deployment of their 
great armies. 

A study of the map on the opposite 
page shows that there are four neutral 
countries that have a common boundary 
with France. The frontier situation makes 
it possible for either belligerent to attack 
the other through one of these nations, 
so far neutral. This means that there are 
four distinctive and separate neutral ave- 
nues of approach each belligerent has to 
the other. These military gateways lie 
through Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. 


Bevo1an-LuxeMBourG-LORRAINE GATE- 
way: This route, if selected by either side, 
would carry no outstanding disadvantage 
to the Allied army, if the invader. Should 
Germany select this line of march, it would 
probably be in general the same as chosen 
in 1914—via Liége, Namur, and Mons, 
with the spearhead aimed at a Channel 
port. The plan would probably include a 
left-flank movement through Luxembourg 


and the Lorraine Corridor directed on the 
Sedan-Stenay front. Such a drive would 
have a distinct advantage for the Ger- 
mans, based on interior lines and availa- 
bility for troop concentrations—railways 
and highways—in the Aachen region. 

In comparison with other neutral gates, 
this might be termed the “easy way.” It 
would afford for either belligerent a ter- 
rain and road system well suited for open 
warfare and employment of motorized and 
mechanized units. The principal disad- 
vantages might be listed as: the certain 
rather formidable resistance that must be 
expected from the well-armed Belgian 
forces; the throwing of the Belgian Army 
definitely on the side of the Allies; the in- 
herent difficulties in marching through 
hostile civilian territory, and the proxim- 
ity of Belgium to England—a factor that 
would materially lessen the land trans- 
portation and supply problem of the Brit- 
ish forces and undoubtedly cause them to 
take over this sector, as was done in the 
World War. a 

Should the Allies attack through Bel- 
gium, they would find little or no obstacles 
as the above “disadvantages” would turn 
to their adyantage. 4 


Swiss Gateway: This opens through 
the pass near Basle. It would eventually 
bring German troops to the Belfort front 
or French troops—if they were the in- 
vaders—into the southern edges of the 
Black Forest. This route is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Burgundy Gate—the pass 
that lies between the Vosges and Jura 
Mountains, connecting the Rhine Valley 
with the Burgundy region—as the Belfort 
Gap, the Gap of Maiche, and the Basle 
Gate. A Rhine crossing from the German 
side could be made north of Basle, avoid- 
ing the Swiss frontier. The French drew 
attention to this avenue of approach when 
last week they opened the dam gates about 
10 miles north of the Swiss border—to 
flood the shoals along the left bank of the 
river, opposite the fortress of Istein. The 
route becomes more difficult as the Rhine 
freshets and the mountain snows increase. 
Also, there is always the Swiss Army with 
which the invader has to reckon—a force 
reported to be especially well organized, 
equipped, and trained for mountain war- 
fare. 


Irauian Gateway: This route is as- 
sumed to be through the Brenner Pass. 
Should the Allies ever use this southern 
door to enter Germany, it would unques- 


tionably be only after Italy had changed 


her present policy of neutrality, and prob- 
ably no such move would be attempted in 
the winter season in any event. This route 
would hardly be taken by Germany unless 
Italy had thrown her lot definitely with 
her Axis partner. Even then, the French 
position on the line of the Maritime Alps 
looking downward into Italy would make 
such an invasion a huge and costly task. 

Holland may be mentioned here as a 
neutral neighbor whose geographical posi- 
tion makes her occupation, under certain 
conditions, advantageous to either bellig- 
erent. Should England make the invasion, 
it would probably be to prevent Ger- 
many’s gaining this near-by sea front 
or to strike at the Reich through a side 
door with both ground and air troops. 
Should Germany follow such a course, it 
would give her not only a foothold on the 
North Sea but afford air bases for short- 
distance attacks against England (less 
than an hour’s flight) and the vital waters 
of the Channel and North Sea. 

Again, the narrow Limburg “peninsula” 
paralleling the German border north of 
Liége might be included by either bellig- 
erent in an entry into Belgium. 


Offensive vs. Defensive 


There are certain cogent factors in 
connection with current arguments over 
what constitutes “defensive” and “offen- 
sive” weapons which require consideration. 
Any study of this question wil! show that 
both sides must have so-called attack 
weapons, particularly if the weaker or de- 
fending side is to have any hope of suc- 
cessfully resisting the attacker. The prin- 
ciple of fighting fire with fire is even a 
fundamental teaching of the Boy Scout. 

The “dreaded weapons”—the gas wave, 
the tank, and the plane—may be thought 
of in the Blitzkrieg attacks of modern war- 
fare as offensive arms, but they also have 
an important place in the forces of the 
defense—particularly in the American 
school of strategy and tactics—the prin- 
ciple of hitting while resisting. How is the 
defensive commander to stop aerial domi- 
nation of his own skies? Certainly he must 
not rely solely on anti-aircraft fire. How 
is the defender to stop attack sallies, when 
the attacker shows weakness in spots, if 
not by attacking? Even in besieged places, 
there is always the hope of a sortie or 
sally. Weapons may be grouped in the 
museum as “attack” and “defense,” but 
this must not confuse the fact that suc- 
cessful defensive positions must _ be 
equipped with offensive weapons. 
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Problem Province 


Quebec’s Disunity Endangers 
Canada’s Help to the British 


Two years ago, when Britain suggested 
to Ottawa that Canada would make an 
ideal base for training empire aviators, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King rejected 
the proposal. He feared that it might com- 
promise Canada’s independence and es- 
pecially annoy war-shy citizens among 
Quebec’s 3,000,000 French Canadians. 

Last week, however, with Canada offi- 
cially at war in support of Britain, the 
Liberal Prime Minister revealed that 
Canada has now agreed to Britain’s plan. 

Under this, recruits for the air arm will 
receive preliminary training in Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand; then they will 
converge by the thousands on Canada for 
intensive training at Camps Borden and 
Trenton, Ont.—the dominion’s chief ex- 
isting air bases—and at other airfields that 
may soon extend all across Canada. The 
aim of the scheme, Prime Minister King 
said, is “to achieve by cooperative effort 
air forces of overwhelming strength.” And 
one official estimate put the probable out- 
turn of first-line pilots, observers, and 
gunners at 6,000 a year now, with a po- 
tential increase to 25,000 a year if the 
American arms embargo is lifted so that 
training ships can be provided for them. 

This new assignment may make Britain’s 
richest and biggest dominion the air capital 
as well as the wartime granary of the em- 
pire. Preparations to fill such a spectacular 
role gave a new fillip to the patriotic ardor 
of 5,400,000 British Canadians, represent- 
ing 51 per cent of Canada’s 10,500,000 
population. 

But British-Canadian enthusiasm was 
not duplicated in French-Canadian Que- 
bec. Despite the war emergency, that 
province was in the midst of an election 
campaign, precipitated by Premier Maurice 
Duplessis. 

Ostensibly, the reason for the election 
was Duplessis’ determination to “defend 
the autonomy of Quebec against Ottawa’s 
war measures.” And it challenged the 
whole issue of Canada’s unity in the war. 


Feud 


In war situations French Canadians have 
always taken an isolationist attitude. There 
were riots throughout the province when 
Canada followed Britain’s lead and intro- 
duced conscription in 1917. And a majority 
of them, estimated today at 75 per cent, 
oppose Canadian participation in any for- 
eign war, on behalf of either Britain or 
France. An undercurrent of this sentiment 
was evident in the great majority by which 
Duplessis was swept into power in 1936. 

That election, however, was fought 
mainly on internal issues. Duplessis’ vic- 
tory upset the government of Louis Alex- 
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Prime Minister King of Canada 


ander Taschereau and destroyed Liberal 
party control over Quebec which had 
lasted for 39 years. One Liberal leader, 
Paul Gouin, took a group of dissidents, in- 
cluding many separatist extremists, into 
the opposition Conservative camp of Du- 
plessis, a French-Canadian ex-lawyer with 
a sharp wit and a winning manner. To- 
gether they formed the Union Nationale, 
holding 76 seats in the 90-man legislature. 

Premier Duplessis then went to work on 
a reform program that included heavy ex- 
penditures in unemployment and farm re- 
lief; he also cracked down on Communists 
with a “padlock” law and, though oppos- 
ing separatism himself, pleased extreme 
French nationalists by continually bucking 
Ottawa’s attempts to substitute Federal 
for provincial relief control. That contro- 
versy soon involved Duplessis in a bitter 
feud with Prime Minister King. 


‘Sabotage’ 

When war between Britain and Ger- 
many broke out Sept. 3, Prime Minister 
King believed he had a compromise pro- 
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gram that would take care of both patri- 
otic Britons and peace-minded French 
Canadians. To allay French fears, he had 
promised five months before that, should 
war come, his government would under no 
circumstances adopt conscription. A simi- 
lar pledge, carrying even more weight with 
French Canadians, was given by Quebec’s 
chief representative in Federal government, 
Minister of Justice Ernest Lapointe; but 
Lapointe nevertheless warned Quebec that 
“if Britain were at war, it would be impos- 
sible for Canada to remain neutral.” 

Thus armed, the Prime Minister sum- 
moned Parliament and obtained a war dec- 
laration on Germany Sept. 10. Then he 
invoked some of the sweeping powers of 
the 1914 War Measures Act, including 
drastic control of foreign exchange and 
trade, and a ban on provincial borrowing 
without Ottawa’s permission. Every Brit- 
ish-inhabited province accepted these 
measures. Premier Duplessis refused to do 
so. He especially resented them because, 
with his Treasury already drained by re- 
lief expenditures, he could no longer even 
continue his practice of refunding loans 
in New York. 

For two weeks the Quebec Premier held 
his peace. Then, on Sept. 25, he dissolved 
the Quebec legislature and called a new 
election. Before 25,000 cheering followers 
at his home town of Three Rivers, he 
cried that the election was “a fight for the 
survival of the French-Canadian race . . 
Citizens of Quebec will take no orders 
from the dominion government as regards 
the management of their own affairs . 

A vote for Duplessis is a vote for autonomy 
. . . against conscription . . . participation 
and assimilation.” 

That was as far as the Premier would 
go toward outright denunciation of Can- 
adian participation in the war. But British 
Canadians, and many French Canadians 
too, accepted the challenge as a threat to 
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the dominion’s war unity. And from all 
over British Canada press and public crit- 
icism poured down on the head of the 
Premier. 

—_ The first political repercussion from the 
he | campaign speech was the resignation of 
the (| one of Duplessis’ own Ministers. Then 


Adelard Godbout, Quebec Liberal leader 
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and himself an outspoken opponent of con- 
scription, denounced the “camouflage elec- 
tion” as a trick to cover up Duplessis’ 


—_ [ three-year “maladministration.” 
on Finally, last week, Minister Lapointe 
called Duplessis’ move “an act of national 
wad sabotage” which, if successful, “will be ac- 
~~ claimed in Berlin and Moscow.” He also 
tish accused Duplessis of sending “gangsters” 
vat disguised as Canadian Mounties into 
ite Quebec homes to spread the impression 
that Canadian conscription was imminent. 


Once more Lapointe reiterated his own 
pledge against conscription. Then he de- 
clared that, should voters reelect Duplessis, 
he and Quebec’s other two Federal Minis- 
ters would resign from the government. 

That threat was Ottawa’s most potent 
counterweapon. For among many French 
Canadians it evoked the fear that resigna- 
tion of the Quebec Ministers would force 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King to call a 
Federal general election. In such a contest, 
they knew, all the rest of Canada would 
declare itself overwhelmingly against Que- 
bec; and this, in turn, might mean the 
formation of a National Cabinet—as in the 
old war—and finally the introduction of 
the conscription measures which the pres- 
ent government had promised not to 
adopt. 

But Lapointe’s move didn’t faze the 
Duplessis group. The Premier’s political 
ally, Gouin, weighed in with a clear-cut 
counterthreat: “I am not a separatist [but] 
if conscription is imposed upon us by what- 
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Duplessis of Quebec challenged Canadian unity 


ever government is in power in Ottawa, 
our vital interests will compel us to put 
an end to the Confederation Act,” i.e., 
Quebec would secede. 

With the election due on Oct. 25, politi- 
cal forecasts this week were divided on 
Duplessis’ chance of winning, but united 
in the opinion that if he did win it would 
not be by such a majority as in 1936. Win 
or lose, however, his campaign already had 
caused the dominion a problem by stirring 
up divisions in sentiment. 


Reservoir 

This was a political hindrance to war 
preparations, but in other ways Canada 
was in better shape to help Britain in this 
war than it had been in the last. 

Between 1914 and 1918 Canadian farm- 
ers, aided by city labor, increased the 
crop acreage from 33,000,000 to 51,000,000 
acres—up 54 per cent. Since then an- 
other 10,000,000 acres of potential pro- 
ductive land has been added to the 1918 
figure. 

Before 1914 no private manufacturer in 
Canada had ever made a shell for artillery; 
but in 1917—the peak war year—the do- 
minion produced 24,000,000 shells. And 
total manufacturing capacity is up some 
25 per cent since the wartime peak so that 
the munitions output can leave the former 
figure far behind (see Perspective) . 

Starting from scratch, Canada also built 
2,900 warplanes for Britain in the old 
war. This time her plane plants have al- 
ready gone into production to fulfill 
London’s first order for $100,000,000 
worth of bombers. Canadian manufactur- 
ers will make the structural parts for 
these planes; then, with motors brought 
from Britain, they will be flown across the 
Atlantic. 

Still another major item in Canada’s role 
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as a war reservoir is her mineral output, 
which has been doubled since the Armis- 
tice. The dominion now produces 87 per - 
cent of the world’s nickel, 11 per cent of 
the copper and lead, and 9 per cent of the 
zinc. Furthermore, she has a pig-iron ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 tons. 

These and not man power will be the 
chief items in Canada’s first supplies to 
Britain. In contrast with the last war, 
when Britain’s need for men resulted in a 
total wartime enlistment of 595,441 Cana- 
dians—of whom 400,000 crossed the At- 
lantic—the mother country so far has 
asked Canada for no soldiers except air- 
force personnel. As a result, Canada has 
had to turn back a flood of recruits, in- 
cluding some from Quebec. Instead of 
building up a big expeditionary force the 
dominion is forming only two new di- 
visions of 16,000 men apiece, to be sent 
abroad if and when needed. 

Meanwhile Canada’s standing militia of 
4,000 men, plus 125,000 militia reserves 
mobilized since war began, is guarding 
strategic inland points and coastal areas. 
Tue Canadian Navy of 27 cruisers and 
patrol boats already has cooperated with 
British ships in convoying supply ships 
across the Atlantic. And as a safeguard 
against U-boats, the air force daily patrols 
the Atlantic approaches to the St. Law- 
rence. 

To finance these and other expanding 
war expenditures, Finance Minister J. L. 
Ralston last week announced Canada’s 
first war loan, for $200,000,000. This sum 
will be added to existing war reserves of 
$165,000,000, plus $100,000,000 voted by 
Parliament last month. The latter is to be 
raised chiefly by drastic tax increases, in- 
cluding a 20 per cent jump in the income 
tax. 


Blood Bath? 


Diplomats Working Overtime 
to Avoid Onus of Real War 


“Waffenstillstand!” 

The word for armistice, applied to a 
war that had not even begun in earnest, 
coursed through Berlin on the morning of 
Oct. 10. Radio listeners started the news; 
postmen shouted it out; telephone girls 
sent it humming over the wires. Britain 
and France have asked for an armistice! 
Taxi drivers took up the refrain. The 
“Chamberlain-Churchill” government has 
resigned. Jubilant citizens made impromptu 
speeches to street-corner crowds; market 
women drank toasts in beer. King George 
has abdicated and been replaced by the 
Duke of Windsor. 

Within three hours came disillusion- 
ment. Government broadcasts blared out 
denials of the report which apparently had 
originated with a secret anti-Nazi radio 

















station. That night, as they have on every 
night since Sept. 3, searchlight beams 
probed the sky for enemy planes. 


‘So oder so’ 

That same day Adolf Hitler unexpected- 
ly strode onto the platform of the Sports 
Palace, the gigantic Berlin hall where last 
September he delivered his “last word” 
to Czecho-Slovakia. The occasion was the 
opening of the Winter Relief Fund, which 
has collected #1,000,000,000 in the last six 
years for Nazi charitable organizations. 
Only this time it was called the War 
Winter Relief Fund. 

In his appeal the Fiihrer repeated his 
Reichstag peace offer in a harsh, angry 
voice. And he proclaimed that if it were 
rejected “Germany is determined to take 
up the battle and fight it out—so oder 
so” (“this way or that way,” an ominous 
phrase constantly used to characterize 
Germany’s intentions in dealing with 
foreign enemies) . 

The Fiihrer had larded his original peace 
plea with professions of esteem for France. 
The very night of his Sports Palace re- 
iteration it was snapped back in his face 
by Premier Edouard Daladier. In an in- 
ternational broadcast the Premier said: 
“What does the Reichstag speech amount 
to? This: I (Hitler) destroyed Poland. 
I am satisfied. Let’s stop the combat. Let’s 
hold a conference to consecrate my 
conquests.” But France, Daladier cried, 
was fighting and “will continue to 
fight to obtain a definite guarantee of se- 
curity.” 

Daladier’s speech was a lead to set 
the tenor for Chamberlain’s reply to the 
Fiihrer. For two days the Prime Minister 
worked on his draft and submitted it to 
the dominions for their approval. 

On Oct. 12, as an early dusk darkened 
the chamber, the Prime Minister faced a 
House of Commons that was something 
like an overtrained fighter. The absence of 
any real military action had irritated the 
M.P.’s and the threat of moves to accept 





Scandinavian allies: Gustav of Sweden, Haakon of Norway, Kallio 


Hitler’s offer—which Lloyd George hinted 
at last fortnight—had sharpened their 
nerves. 

The Prime Minister didn’t disappoint 
them. As soon as he began his address— 
instead of slouching over his bench as 
usual, he stood straight and uncompromis- 
ing as an umbrella—the cheers began. And 
as he made point after point in a confident, 
clear voice, the M.P.’s roared their ap- 
proval with as much unanimity as Hitler’s 
regimented Reichstag. They had wanted 
one thing settled: that there was going to 
be no peace based on the Fiihrer’s terms. 

Chamberlain began: “Polish towns and 
villages were bombed and shelled into ruins 
and civilians were slaughtered wholesale 
... After this wanton act of aggression . . . 
the German Chancellor now puts forward 
his proposals . . . to be based on recogni- 
tion of his conquests and his right to do 
what he pleases with the conquered.” 

Then the Prime Minister pounded home 
a point that caused cheers to rise louder 
with each blow: “It would be impossible 
for Britain to accept any such basis with- 
out forfeiting her honor and abandoning 
her claim that international disputes 
should be settled by discussion and not by 
force . . . The plain truth is. . . it is no 
longer possible to rely upon the unsup- 
ported word of the present German 
Government . . . What stands in the way 
of . . . peace? It is the German Govern- 
ment and the German Government alone 
. . . Peace conditions cannot be acceptable 
which begin by condoning aggression.” 

He also replied to Hitler’s warning that 
most wars produced only two loosers: “His 
Majesty’s Government knows all too well 
that in modern war . victor and 
vanquished alike must suffer cruel loss 
. . . Whatever may be the issue of the 
present struggle . . .the world will not be 
the same world that we have known be- 
fore.” The M.P.’s looked as unconcerned 
as they did when they greeted last month’s 
backbreaking budget with jokes. 

Then, Chamberlain’s voice rose to as 
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of Finland, Christian of Denmark 


near a shout as it ever does: “Either the 
German Government must give convincing 
proof of the sincerity of their desire for 
peace by definite acts and by the provision 
of effective guarantees . . . or we must 
persevere in our duty to the end. It is for 
Germany to make the choice.” 


‘Blood Bath’ 


As soon as the Prime Minister’s words 
ticked over the wires to Berlin they were 
translated and handed to Hitler. As he 
read the seventeen-minute reply, the 
Fiihrer summoned his party leaders and 
army generals. Lights winked on behind 


the air-raid blinds of the new Chancellery. | 


They burned most of the night. Next day 
attendants began slipping covers on Chan- 
cellery furniture as they did when Hitler 
left for the front in Poland. 

Early that same morning Otto Dietrich, 
German press chief, summoned foreign 
correspondents. In short, angry words, 
Dietrich denounced Chamberlain’s address 
—according to an Associated Press dis- 
patch—as “one of the most stupid he had 
read from any statesman .. . devoid of 
vision or comprehension.” Russia and Italy 
would both support Germany if it began 
“war in earnest,” and that result would be 
the “most gruesome blood bath in history.” 

The only way of avoiding this, Dietrich 
continued, would be for the United States 
as the biggest of the neutrals to withhold 
all help from Britain and thus force it to 
agree to a conference. If that didn’t 
happen—and the press chief snapped out 
the words—“Let’s see who will be anni- 
hilated.” 


Neutrals 

There were no further hints in Berlin 
last week that the other two great neu- 
trals, Italy and Russia, should take the 
lead in organizing a peace conference. In- 
stead, the Germans professed confidence 
that both these powers would back the 
Reich when the war began “in earnest,” 
and vague stories of plans for a tri-power 
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meeting in Northern Italy and a visit by 
Premier Molotoff to Berlin were circulated. 
But such rumors scarcely traveled beyond 
Germany’s borders. 

Rome maintained faint official support 
of its “unshakable” Axis ally. But by de- 
vious, tag-end methods it continued to 
snip at Berlin’s policy. The Corriere Pa- 
dona of Ferrara—owned by Air Marshal 
Balbo, a native and onetime Fascist boss 
of the city—attacked Soviet leaders as 
“tragic buffoons, professional magicians, 
models of gross bestiality.” 

Other papers took up the cry against 
the Reds—and then rapidly backtracked 
by drawing a distinction between Bol- 
shevism and the Soviet. But the relatively 
serious and responsible Corriere Della Sera 
of Milan gave the true measure of Italy’s 
concern. It “viewed with feelings of dis- 
may” Russia’s replacement of Germany as 
the dominant Baltic power. (Italy enjoys 
a lucrative trade with Finland and is 
building two liners for Sweden.) And be- 
neath the surface the Italians continued a 
wary game of attempting to line up some 
sort of Balkan neutrality bloc before Da- 
nubian statesmen began receiving “invita- 
tions” to visit the Kremlin. 

In Moscow Siikrii Saracoglu, Foreign 
Minister of Turkey—key to any such Rus- 
sian expansion in the Balkans—put in a 
third week of idling at his embassy during 
the day and watching the ballet at night. 
Finally, on Oct. 13 he again visited Pre- 
mier Molotoff at the Kremlin. 

No pact was forthcoming. The only 
progress reported was that Turkey had 
agreed to change a clause in her alliances 
with Britain and France—now awaiting 
only formal signing—to read that it would 
“under no circumstance” enter a war 
against Russia. 


Traders 


As Hitler’s “final” peace bid went the 
round of rejections in Britain and France, 
Soviet influence advanced in the Baltic at 
the expense of German prestige, and the 
Reich still received nothing but lip service 
for its sacrifices there. 

The German commercial commission, 
which arrived in Moscow last fortnight in 
a burst of Nazi propaganda, was reported- 
ly mired in Kremlin red tape. Only one 
German delegate made any progress: Kurt 
Schnurre, economic expert and an “hon- 
orary Aryan,” who struck up a friendship 
with Lazar Kaganovich, Stalin’s trusted 
Jewish Heavy Industry Commissar. 

Instead of Germany, Britain pulled the 
economic coup of the week. In London 
the Soviet concluded a new commercial 
treaty designed to start trade between the 
two countries—which last year amounted 
to $184,815,000—moving again. In this, 
Britain will exchange rubber and tin for 
Soviet timber—all vital raw materials. 
The British Ministry of Economic War- 
fare approved the deal, apparently confi- 
dent that the rubber and tin would not be 


shipped by undersupplied Russia to Ger- 
many, while Britain could use the timber 
as war material without hindrance. 





Significance 
_ The governments on both sides still were 
trying up to the very last moment to avoid 
responsibility for starting the “blood 
bath.” The diplomatic ball had been batted 
right back to Berlin from London—and 
the Nazis had done nothing but bluster. 
But neither had the French and British 
done more. In fact, the democracies did 
not judge the moment a strategic one to 
define their war aims, knowing that such a 
step might be all that was needed to bring 
Russia or Italy into the open against them. 
In other words, the course of this slow- 
moving struggle clearly ‘depends far 
more on the neutrals than on the bel- 
ligerents. 

The reasons for the United States’ atti- 
tude puzzled no one. Italy’s course has 
plainly been based on self-interest, with 
the dominating factor just now the threat 
offered by Russia to its vital interests in 
the Balkans—which should insure its neu- 
trality for the present. 

But on the meaning of Russia’s moves 
more than on anything else depends the 
future of the war. The Soviet’s apparent 
pressure on Turkey to close the Darda- 
nelles to belligerents may be directed 
against French and British hegemony in 
the Eastern Mediterranean—or it may be 
merely an attempt by Russia to protect 
its most vulnerable spot, the Caucasian oil 
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fields. The trade pact with Britain may 
presage friendlier relations—or it may be 
merely a double cross. 

One hard fact of strategy, however, was 
not open to double interpretation. The 
string of bases which Russia was gaining 
on both flanks of the Northern Baltic was 
designed for action against just one power: 
Germany. If advanced through Scandi- 
navia these might eventually offer a re- 
mote threat to Britain. But in that case 
they would constitute a strangling encir- 


clement of the Reich. And this Slav ad- 


‘ vance and Germany’s apparent inability 


to halt it—or even profit from it—ex- 
plained the Fiihrer’s continued attempts 
to make peace and free himself in the west. 
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Home to the Reich 


Forced Migrations Uproot 
Germans in Baltic States 


Part of the peace plan embodied in Hit- 
ler’s speech to the Reichstag on Oct. 6 was 
for “a new order of ethnographic condi- 
tions” to settle the old and troublesome 
minorities problem. The Fiihrer said: “The 
East and South of Europe are to a large 
extent filled with splinters of the German 
nationality . . . It is therefore essential for 
a farsighted ordering of the life of Europe 
that a resettlement should be undertaken 
here so as to remove at least part of the 
material for European conflict. Germany 
and the Union of Soviet Republics have 
come to an agreement to support each 
other in this matter.” 

The very next day German Ministers in 
the three Baltic States asked permission of 
the Foreign Ministries in those countries 
for the immediate repatriation of all Ger- 
man nationals and also all others of Ger- 
man blood who want to “go home to the 
Reich.” 

By that time Russian troops were al- 
ready on the way to occupy the Baltic 
bases which the Kremlin had demanded— 
and obtained—from these countries. And 
before the Baltic Germans had any inkling 
of what was coming, a fleet of 42 Nazi 
ships steamed at full speed to all the main 
Baltic ports. At Riga alone, eleven docked 
—including the hospital ship Stuttgart, to 
evacuate the ill and aged—while others 
waited offshore. 

Riga, one of the old Hanseatic ports, 
has been a predominantly German city 
ever since 1158, when it was founded by 
Bremen merchants. Its high gabled houses 
and narrow cobbled streets stamp it as 
German rather than Slavic. Half of Lat- 
via’s Eerman population of 62,000 lived in 
Riga, descendants of the early traders and 
Teutonic Knights. 

Last week Riga was suddenly changed 
into an almost deserted city. The big Ger- 
man shops, businesses, banks, schools, and 
churches were closed and shuttered as 
about 90 per cent of the whole German 
population, both citizens and noncitizens 
of the Reich, started leaving for new 
homes in formerly Polish territories. Only 
4,500 of them were German citizens, but 
the rest were warned that henceforth the 
US.S.R. would be their “protector.” The 
warning worked. So did rumors of a Bol- 
shevik “pogrom” to follow the sailing of 
the last German ship. 

The Germans had but 48 hours’ notice 
to quit a country where their ancestors 
had dwelt—and dominated—for centuries. 
They had no time to liquidate their af- 
fairs and holdings, put at $600,000,000. 
Everything was entrusted to German of- 
ficials. Many families were broken up 
when Slavic wives refused to accompany 
their husbands. Only the pro-Hitler youth 
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went willingly; the bewildered elders 
obeyed the order mechanically. As the 
Lutheran Bishop Poelschau declared: “The 
repatriation question has been decided for 
Germans, not by them, and they must 
obey.” A German pastor called the exodus 
a “flight of Israelites through the desert.” 

The Germans soon bought up virtually 
every trunk, bag, and suitcase in Riga to 
take the 110 pounds of luggage allowed 
each. A woman bought five pairs of shoes, 
in graduated sizes, for her child. She ex- 
plained that Chamberlain had said the war 
would last at least three years, and she 
wanted to be supplied. And a Jew re- 
marked: “The Fiihrer is now giving his 
own people a taste of the medicine he 
gave us.” 

It was much the same in Estonia and 
Lithuania. Tallinn (formerly Reval) , like 
Riga a Hanseatic port, was jammed by the 
influx of Germans from all over Estonia as 
15,000 of its 18,000 Germans prepared for 
a hurried departure. With them went the 
chief of the Estonian Navy, Admiral Sal- 
zer, who happened to be a Baltic German. 

From Lithuania, which has a common 
frontier with East Prussia, the migration 
was by train. The other Baltic Germans 
were mainly rich merchants and landown- 
ers, while the 30,000 Lithuanian Germans 
were for the most part farmers and arti- 
sans. 


‘Racial Comrades’ 

The Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespon- 
denz, organ of the German Foreign Office, 
thus welcomed the “racial comrades”: 
“After what they have been during these 
centuries to the Baltic and its inhabitants, 
they can follow the call to their mother 
country with all honor.” 

But a German broadcast recalled Hit- 
ler’s reference to the “splinters” in both 
“the East and South of Europe” and said 
the return of the Baltic Germans would be 
“only the beginning.” One of the greatest 
mass migrations in history was forecast: 
the return to the Reich of some 3,000,000 
Germans from other lands. 

The next step, it was said, would be the 
transplanting of about 100,000 Germans 
from Russian-Poland to German-Poland, 
with perhaps German and Polish Jews 
moved into a Jewish “state” east of the 
Vistula. Berlin also indicated that some of 
the 1,250,000 Germans in the Soviet Union 
—many settled there for centuries—might 
likewise be brought home. These German 
colonies in Russia—‘splinters” to Hitler 
but “islands” in Soviet terminology—are 
largest in the Volga River valley and the 
Ukraine. The peasants in them are about 
the best farmers in the country. And Mos- 
cow denied any such “home to the Reich” 
plan was afoot for them. 

Meanwhile, the Reich was reportedly 
negotiating with Balkan nations concern- 
ing the return of their German “splinters.” 
Rumania has about a million and Hungary 
and Yugoslavia some half a million each. 
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Nervous Neutrals: Holland and Belgium 


Britain, France, and Germany have all guaranteed to respect Belgium’s neutrality. 
Holland considers its own neutrality so absolute it has steadfastly refused guarantees’ of 
any kind. Yet since the opening of the war both these tiny, strategic democracies have 
been under severe pressure from the big belligerents on their flanks. Newsweek cor- 
respondents in cables from Amsterdam and Brussels last week analyzed their plight: 


Amsterdam 

“The Dutch are convinced that the Ger- 
mans not only won’t but can’t attack. 
Militarily it’s ruled out now that France 
and Belgium have both completed mobili- 
zation. Only air and sea attacks are pos- 
sible, as Dutch flooding would bog down 
the Germans and cut off the very coastal 
cities that Hitler wants. The Dutch Army 
is good, although only one living officer 
even saw fighting in the World War. He 
is General von Ossischot, who was invit- 
ed to visit the French armies at the Battle 
of the Somme. 

“Watch the Kaiser. Doorn is in a flood- 
able area and he may be washed out if 
the Germans attack. He’s an extra prob- 
lem. What could Hitler do with him? 

“The British are blundering here. Their 
blockade control, which is slow, is holding 
up ships, particularly those carrying 
sugar. The Germans are trying to obtain 
an economic grip on Holland by offering 
to sell it anything required. They have 
offered sugar and are even willing to de- 
liver armaments and essential raw mate- 
rials. 

“The Dutch are already flooding some 
areas. The idea is not to cover with deep 
water but to produce thick mud which 
would make tanks impossible. They have 
only one tank here. It’s in the Hague Mu- 
seum because it became stuck on its first 
tryout.” 


Brussels 

“There has been a good deal of ner- 
vousness in Belgium owing to the re- 
peated rumors concerning the concen- 
tration of German troops at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle (Aachen). The Belgian government 
denied the news. Many Belgians feel that 
the government is acting unwisely. If 
there are troops around Aix-la~Chapelle 
the population might just as well be told 
about it. 

“In spite of increasing German propa- 
ganda that Britain is strangling neutral 
countries, the Belgians seem less afraid of 
starvation than they were. The main 
grievance in Antwerp shipping circles is 
the time taken by the British Control 
Commission. Some cargoes remain in the 
Downs for twelve and thirteen days. On 
the other hand, the release of various 
wheat cargoes is giving satisfaction in 
Antwerp. 

“The controversy between the ‘Neutral- 
ists’ and ‘Anti-Neutralists’ continues. Bel- 
go-French, Anglo-Belgian, and Belgo- 
Polish Associations have been formed for 
enlisting help and money for the Allied 
cause. No Belgo-German Association has 
been formed nor is it ever likely to be. The 
real Neutralists are the Rexists and an 
advanced section of the Fleming National- 
ists. The latter really behave in a neutral 
manner, whereas the Rexists are turning 
definitely anti-British.” 





Baltic Squeeze 
Little States Bow to Stalin, 
and Hitler Can’t Do a Thing 


On Oct. 9 a force of 8,000 Russian 
troops crossed the Estonian frontier at 
Narva to garrison the first of the military 
and naval bases given to the Bolsheviks 
by new treaties with Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania (see map). 

Even Lithuania, although clearly staked 
out as a zone of German influence since 
the cession of Memel to Hitler last Mar. 
22, could do no better than strike a bar- 
gain: in return for the right to station 
Russian troops along the Lithuanian- 
German frontier, Russia gave the coun- 
try back its ancient capital of Vilna, 
which the Red Army had just taken from 
the Poles. 


During the World War the German . 


Fleet never attacked Russia in the North- 
ern Baltic, although its naval superiority 
was overwhelming. The reason: the strong 





Russian fortifications ringing those narrow 
waters. After the collapse of Russia and 
the loss of the Baltic bases in 1919-20, 
weak British forces operated all along 
these coasts with impunity. 

Strategically, the Soviet treaties with 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania restored 
much of the prewar Russian position. The 
series of new bases on Oesel and Dagi 
Islands and at Windau and Libau protect 
the southern approaches to Leningrad and 
the naval base at Kronstadt. In Lithuania, 
the concessions to Russia amount to a 
fortified line blocking any land attack up 
the coast such as the Germans made in 
1917-18. 


‘Never Bow’ 

Such concessions were easy to wrest 
from the three countries. The only effective 
aid could have come from Germany, and 
Hitler was in no position to protect the 
little states from his new partner in im- 
perialism, Stalin. So Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania had to give in and console them- 
selves with the fact that Stalin left their 
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governments intact and did not upset their 
capitalistic economic structure—although 
the latter was weakened by withdrawal of 
the German minority, mostly businessmen 
and landowners (see page 19). 

With these three easy triumphs finished, 
Stalin lacked only one step to finish the 
bloodless conquest of the Northern Baltic. 
Finland was invited to send a delegation 
to Moscow. 

The Finns refused to buckle under so 
easily. The other Baltic states had sent 
their Foreign Ministers to answer Stalin’s 
summons. But instead of Foreign Minister 
Eljas Erkko, Finland despatched Dr. 
Juho Paasikivi, a former Premier who 
was an expert on Russian relations but 
had no authority to make binding con- 
cessions. 

In the pink granite railway station at 
Helsingfors, Premier Aimo Cajander said 
farewell to Dr. Paasikivi with the words: 
“It is hard to say anything at such mo- 
ments as this.” A crowd pressing around 
the train sang the national anthem: 
“Never shall our land bow before the 
foreign tyrant.” 

Immediate mobilization backed up this 
sentiment. The well-trained militia of 
100,000 was called up to supplement the 
army of 30,000; fortifications along the 
swampy frontier with Russia were manned; 
tunnels and bridges were mined, and the 
fleet of coastal patrol vessels, minelayers, 
and five submarines was concentrated at 
Abo. 

Helsingfors looked like London and 
Paris in early September. Outgoing trains 
were crowded with evacuated civilians— 
124,000 out of a population of 293,000. 
Anti-aircraft guns poked their snouts over 
the roof of the post office, and nightly 
blackouts were started. Everywhere women 
of the Lotta Svard Society* replaced men 
called to the army. 

Any official in Helsingfors or Moscow 
who knew maintained a dead silence as to 
what Russia might demand from Finland. 
With the Soviet action in the other Baltic 
states as a precedent, however, the mini- 
mum seemed certain to be the right to 
establish Soviet bases in the Gulf of Fin- 
land, probably on Hogland and Lavansaari 
Islands which flank Leningrad. And there 
would be no surprise should the demands 
extend to an outright military alliance plus 
bases on the Alands, the group of 6,554 
little islands between Finland and Sweden 
which control the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Such an extension of Russian power 
would menace all of Scandinavia, bringing 
Russian bases within easy reach of its 
territory. And as Paasikivi arrived in 
Moscow, the Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish Ministers there presented notes 





*An auxiliary military organization of wom- 
en, named for the wife of Finland’s national 
poet, L. J. Runeberg. She formed nursing and 
auxiliary units in the wars against Russia in 
1788-90 and 1808-09. 





almost imploring Russia’s moderation. 
Moreover, on instruction from President 
Roosevelt (see page 23), American Am- 
bassador Laurence A. Steinhardt called on 
Premier Molotoff and gave him a note for 
President Mikhail Kalinin which expressed 
the hope of the United States that good 
relations would continue between the 
Soviet Union and its little democratic 
neighbor. 

The Scandinavian states pushed their 
cooperation a step farther on Oct. 13, 
when Sweden called a conference of rulers 
to be held this week. At this meeting 
Kyédsti Kallio, Finland’s elderly President, 
will discuss the danger with King Christian 
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X of Denmark, his brother, Haakon VII 
of Norway, and their distant cousin, 
Gustav V of Sweden. 





The Propagandists 


When the German radio resumed broad- 
casting after the false armistice scare of 
Oct. 10 (see page 17), it called the hoax 
“shameless, frivolous trick by the British 
Ministry of Lies.” 

This brought on an exchange of pleas- 
antries with the British propagandist, who 
said the German allegations “ought to be 
dealt with in the special jokes department 
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because they are so absurd.” And he may 
have been right. Whoever broadcast the 
armistice was minutely informed on Ger- 
many. For only the day before there had 
been a two-line announcement in Berlin 
newspapers, which few people noticed, 
that the German radio would open at 
12:30 P.M. instead of 6 A.M. The false 
broadcast came over the air while the 
official station was silent. 

The outfit best placed to pull this trick 
was the German Freedom Station, run by 
anti-Nazi exiles. Until recently, pirate 
broadcasts heard in Germany were be- 
lieved to have come from a transmitter in 
a disguised truck which scurried around 
the country to outwit Gestapo agents. 

Since the war started, however, its pro- 
grams have become too elaborate and 
regular to suggest such hit-and-run meth- 


ods. The station is believed to be located: 


now in the Vosges Mountains of France 
and supplied with powerful transmitters 
and other expensive equipment. The ama- 
teurish tinge that its programs used to 
have disappeared some time ago and its 
broadcasts are now almost on a par with 
those of the bigger stations’ news-and- 
propaganda broadcasts on the war. 

The British Broadcasting Corp. denies 
any connection with the station. Instead, 
the B.B.C. runs a special section for prop- 
aganda broadcasts to Germany. The six 
speakers—all refugee Germans—work in 
relays. They come from different sections 
of Germany and frequently broadcast in 
the provincial dialects. 





Welsh Thunder 


Lloyd George Still Sniping 
at Chamberlain and Tories 


Most people hear no more than an 
echo from the past when David Lloyd 
George thunders against Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain in Commons for 
trying to carry on a war with Germany 
and Russia both against him. Actually, 
however, the man who was Prime Min- 
ister in the last war is not just a solitary 
voice; he operates a thoroughly up-to- 
date little pressure group of his own. 

This is the Council of Action of Peace 
and Reconstruction. Lloyd George formed 
it just before the last general election 
in 1935. By that time the Liberal 
party, which he led when it was the 
strongest in the country, had become im- 
potent. 

The Council of Action never has had 
more than a couple of dozen members, 
mostly political nonentities except the 
leader. Supposed to be nonpartisan in 
character, it actually has been used by 
the Welsh veteran to harass the Tory 
government in general and Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain in particular. 
(Lloyd George summed up his opinion of 




















Il Travaso 


FAMILY LIKENESSES 


‘These are your youngsters? ... 
charming .. . The little girl is more 
like her father than her mother, 


Chamberlain by saying that Chamber- 
lain had been “a good Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham in a lean year.” 

Last week’s activities of the Council 
of Action were typical of its technique. 
At first it invited reporters to a meeting 
where British war aims were to be dis- 
cussed. The newspaper men came but 
could not get in. Later they were handed 
a manifesto which condemned Chamber- 
lain’s rejection of Hitler’s peace offer as 
“quite inadequate, alike as a statement 
of Britain’s war aims and as failing to 
contain any reference to the far-reaching 
consequences of the intervention of the 
USS.R.” The manifesto also reiterated 
Lloyd George’s proposals for a peace con- 
ference. 

With this document on the way to the 
printing presses, the Council of Action sat 
back to wait for the results—letters to its 
own headquarters and to the newspapers 
which the manifesto would provoke. From 
past experiences, it could count on any- 
where from 1,000 to 20,000 of these— 
many of them hostile. 


In fact, the first reaction this week was 
a long article in The Sunday Pictorial 
which called Lloyd George the “marshal 
of the weak and terrorized.” But friendly 
or hostile, these tactics kept the discussion 
going—and kept the white-maned Welsh- 
man’s enemies aware that there was a 
sniper in their neighborhood. 


Side Lights of the War 


The war caused King George to cancel 
this year’s plans for the usual Armistice 
Day celebration at the Cenotaph in White- 
hall Nov. 11. All large gatherings—targets 
for air raids—are prohibited. 

According to a poll by the British branch 
of Dr. George Gallup’s Institute of Public 


Opinion, 75 per cent of the British elec- 
torate wants the war to continue. 





| Capt. Franz von Rintelen, German spy 
in the United States during the World 
War, was freed from internment as an 
enemy alien by a London tribunal. Now a 
refugee from the Hitler regime, he applied 
to the Admiralty to join the British Navy. 


| The Duchess of Windsor and Lady 
Mend! have become honorary president 
and president respectively of the Colis de 
Trianon, an organization launched at the 
Trianon in Versailles to send food, cloth- 
ing, tobacco, and other gifts to soldiers at 
the front. Like the Duchess, Lady Mend] 
—wife of Sir Charles Mendl, press attaché 
of the British Embassy in Paris—is an 
American. She was formerly Elsie de 
Wolfe, actress and interior decorator. 


{ On Oct. 10 London had its first drama 
opening since the war. The play was J. B. 
Priestley’s “Music at Night.” All the first- 
nighters carried gas masks, and few wore 
evening clothes. 


q At a British naval press conference, 
newspaper men brought up the subject of 
mines. German mines, the Admiralty 
spokesman said, exploded when they broke 
loose. When asked what happened to Eng- 
lish mines, he replied: “Oh, they are imme- 
diately washed up safely on the English 
coast!” 


{ Duels of honor were banned “in Adolf 
Hitler’s Reich” last week by Supreme 
Party Judge Walter Buch. In the future, 
disputes between army officers or Nazis 
will be settled before committees. 


{ London shooting galleries have returned 
to popular favor. The targets are Hitler, 
Goring, Goebbels, and other German lead- 
ers. 


§ The British Broadcasting Corp. has a 
mobile unit on the western front and will 
broadcast descriptions of battles for Brit- 
ish listeners. Tommies will also talk about 
their experiences. 


| France has cut its red tape to boost the 
number of marriages among soldiers. The 
rate in September was thrice that for Sep- 
tember last year. 


{ Sibelius “Finlandia”—written as a pro- 
test against Russian rule at the end of the 
nineteenth century—was heard on frequent 
Finnish radio programs last week. The 73- 
year-old composer stayed in Helsingfors at 
the home of his son-in-law. 


q While Finland prepared to fight if at- 
tacked by the Soviet, work still went 
ahead on the grounds of the 1940 Olym- 
pics. The runner Paavo Nurmi, now 40, 
coached younger athletes. 


{ Britain apologized to Iceland for an 
R.A.F. pilot who violated his parole and 
escaped after being forced down. The 
airman was returned to Iceland for the 
duration of the war. The plane in which 
he escaped remained behind in Britain, 
however. 
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Scuttling of 90-Day Credit 
Speaks Neutrality Showdown 


Cash on Barrel Head 
Wins as the Senate Prepares 


to Ease Shipping Curbs 


Senatorial oratory, which had begun 
to lose its spell more than a fortnight ago 
(NewsweEEk, Oct. 16), last week fell on 
fewer and deafer ears. The reason: not 
one of the half-million words on neutrality, 
whether spoken by advocates of repealing 
the arms embargo or thundered by pro- 
ponents of retaining the ban, ventured 
to suggest that the United States should 
aid France and England with men as well 
as arms. On the one question that really 
mattered to 130,000,000 Americans—stay- 
inz out of Europe’s mess—everybody from 
the President to the smallest page boy 
seemed to be resolutely agreed. 

This week, as the Senate, having de- 
feated a move by Sen. Charles W. Tobey 
of New Hampshire to separate the em- 
bargo from other provisions of the Pitt- 
man Bill, prepared to pass the entire 
measure with only minor changes, the 
country wondered what all the shooting 
had been about. Mr. Roosevelt would 
have been the last man to ask that ques- 
tion. But for past bombshells like his 
suggestion of “quarantining” aggressor 
nations, his flare-up over discovery of a 
quasi-secret agreement to build planes for 
France and Britain, and his penchant for 
dramatic announcements of submarines 
and “limited national emergencies,” the 
man in the White House could have had 
his embargo repeal six months ago. 


Acme 
Embargo battle: Colonel Lindbergh and Herbert Hoover demanded an embargo on ‘offensive’ weapons only 


What happened between Jan. 3, when 
the President called on Congress to revise 
its Neutrality Act, and last month, when 
he summoned the legislators back to 
Washington, was that a great and honest 
doubt grew up, on Capitol Hill and 
throughout the nation, as to just what 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal intentions were. 
Seizing on that doubt, the isolationists 
stymied neutrality revision during the 
regular session and came back to the 
capital hoping to convince the people that 
revision would mean war. In this they 
failed—partly because Sen. Key Pittman 
of Nevada wrote a stiff bill largely because 
the President, deeply impressed by the 
country’s apprehension over his moves, 
adopted the irksome role of discreet and 
silent bystander. 

The debate dragged on, like the closing 
seconds of an already-won football game. 
But the handicappers wrote off the vote 
on the Tobey resolution—65 to 26—as 
something very like the final score. And 
while idealists fought a rear-guard action, 
more practical men moved on to fresher 
battlefields. 





Dreamers and Doers 


It was a rough week for dreamers— 
especially for ex-President Herbert Hoover 
and Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, both of 
whom advocated an embargo on “offen- 
sive” weapons* only. Pittman promptly 





*There has never been any concise agreement 
on the definition of “offensive,” but Hoover 
and Lindbergh specifically listed bombing 
planes, tanks, heavy mobile artillery, and 
poison gas. 





accused the famous flyer of encouraging 
“the ideology of the totalitarian govern- 
ments,” and Lindbergh’s suggestion that 
this country take charge of Britain’s pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemisphere evoked 
a storm of protest from Canada, which 
desires no American Anschluss. 

Peace groups, meanwhile, suffered all 
the tortures of indecision. Peace for Ameri- 
ca, Inc., reversed a previous stand by 
deciding to support the Pittman Bill 
“after complete consideration of the facts.” 
William Allen White announced for the 
Non-Partisan Committee for Peace 
Through Revision of the Neutrality Law, 
of which he is chairman, that Russia’s 
threat to Scandinavia made repeal of the 
arms embargo all the more imperative. 
The same committee revealed the results 
of a survey showing that 90 per cent of 
American college presidents polled favored 
the Pittman measure. And the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War termed the present Neutrality Act 
a “failure.” 

On surer ground were Sen. Josiah W. 
Bailey of North Carolina, who insisted on 
relaxation of the Pittman Bill’s shipping 
provisions, and those senators whose un- 
ceasing war on the 90-day credit feature 
caused the Administration on Monday to 
drop that clause, thus making the bill a 
strictly “cash-on-the-barrel-head” measure. 

From the Administration’s standpoint, 
scuttling of the credit clause betrayed an 
uneasiness over the unexpected dragging 
out of debate and a desire to cut the 
ground from under some wavering sena- 
tors. The same strategy accounted for will- 
ingness to revise the shipping provisions. 

The stringent shipping ban, an acknowl- 
edged blow to a struggling merchant 
marine, meant withdrawal from service 
of 130 vessels of 860,000 tonnage, Bailey 
said. The National Foreign Trade Council, 
the Maritime Association of the Port of 
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New York, and other shipping and ex- 
porting groups promptly and _ heartily 
agreed. Pan American Airways protested 
inclusion of tue Azores, only practical 
Southern European terminus for their 
Clipper ships, in the proposed combat 
zone. Disturbed, Bailey and Sen. Walter 
F. George of Georgia set about arranging 
a compromise which was expected to open 
the Pacific, as well as American coastal 
waters, to ships driven off the North 
Atlantic lanes. 

With much the same idea of stimulating 
intercourse among the Americas, Mr. 
Roosevelt held a conference with business 
leaders designed to initiate a study of 
means to widen reciprocal markets, and at 
the same time he announced that some 
of the gold buried at Fort Knox, Ky., 
might be lent to Latin Americans to stimu- 
late their buying power. 

As a matter of fact, in the waning duel 
between dreamers and doers, no American 
last week distinguished himself more for 
circumspection and useful action than the 
President of the United States. Neatly 
side-stepping Hitler’s left-handed hints 
that he call upon the powers to mediate, 
Mr. Roosevelt made it plain that he 
would act only when and if not merely 
Germany but France and England as well 
had formally asked him to do so. 

The deft Presidential footwork was 
needed even more in the case of Finland, 
only nation in the world to pay its war 
debts regularly to the United States. When 
Finland was reported threatened with 
being swallowed by the Russian bear, and 
the Scandinavian powers called upon 
Washington to join in a concerted protest, 
the President was confronted with the 
choice of being drawn into a European 
collaboration or appearing to leave little 
Finland to its fate. Mr. Roosevelt did 
neither. Instead, he instructed Laurence 
A. Steinhardt, United States Ambassador 
at Moscow, to deliver a personal message 
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to Michael Kalinin, President of the 
Soviet Union, expressing “the earnest 
hope that nothing may occur that would 
be calculated to affect injuriously the 
peaceful relations between Soviet Russia 
and Finland.” 


Significance 

Nothing better illustrates the cut-and- 
driedness of the neutrality debate than the 
change of mood in Washington. A month 
ago, a good many statesmen, some of them 
in high places, were saying that America 
would eventually be drawn into the Euro- 
pean war. Now no one says it; very few 
probably feel it. That is not to say, how- 
ever, that the isolationists’ fears were 
always groundless. Undoubtedly, the hue 
and cry at the outset of the special session 
impressed a good many persons (including 
the President himself) with the country’s 
passionate determination to stay out, 
hence the political expediency of obeying 
the mandate. 

It was expected early this week that, 
following elimination of the credit clause 
in the Pittman Bill, the shipping provisions 
would be modified in the final vote to 
permit traffic anywhere in this hemisphere, 
on the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and 
perhaps to Mediterranean and South 
African Atlantic ports as well. 

Meanwhile, Russia’s jostling of Ger- 
many for the aggressor spotlight empha- 
sized the difficulty Americans have had 
since the beginning in keeping up. Some 
Congressmen (and citizens) who had re- 
minded their colleagues that the rape of 
Poland was none of our business were find- 
ing the new threat to Scandinavia very 
much their business. Washington wiseacres 
noted that Senators Ernest Lundeen and 
Henrik Shipstead, Minnesota Farmer-La- 
borites and stanch isolationists, were per- 
spiring rather freely for mid-October. Min- 
nesota has almost as many Scandinavians 
as there are in Stockholm. 
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‘Boss’ Crump of Memphis 
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Sen. Bailey: shippers’ friend 
Political Notes 


Primary and pre-election maneuvers 
held the attention of three cities last week: 


“| For years, Edward H. Crump’s one-man 
rule over Shelby County, Tenn. (Memphis, 
population, 265,000) , has been a marvel of 
political discipline. Only once in some 
three-score political contests has the jovial, 
63-year-old Democratic boss failed to win 
sweeping majorities for his hand-picked 
candidates. Last week, in line with an old 
Crump custom, petitions which were cir- 
culated to name the candidate for Mayor 
had the name spaces left blank—and not 
without reason. Anyone who signs the pe- 
tition automatically becomes ineligible for 
the office of Mayor. And since few Shelby 
County politicians care to say no to the 
Boss, Crump thus tactfully eliminates un- 
suitable mayoralty aspirants and clears the 
way for naming his own candidate before 
the Nov. 9 election. Some Memphis sooth- 
sayers predicted that this year Crump will 
step out from behind the throne and name 
himself. 


{In Detroit, where the municipal elec- 
tion system is nonpartisan, the chief issue 
before voters was the four-cornered nomi- 
nating contest for Mayor among Richard 
Reading, the incumbent; Edward J. Jef- 
fries Jr., president of the Common Coun- 
cil, and two long shots, William T. Skrzy- 
cki, a baker, and Frederick A. Wayne, a 
contractor. In a mild campaign, Jeffries, 
whose bowling average is 182, offered to 
bowl Reading for the office (Reading aver- 
ages 187-190). With Skrzycki and Wayne 
trailing badly, Detroiters cast 116,697 
votes for Jeffries and 48,473 for Reading. 


§ In New York, two candidates who had 
counted on organization backing in the 
City Council elections found themselves 
forced to run as independents. Despite 
City Councilman Michael J. Quill’s de- 


nials of connections with the Communist 
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THE NEW SIXTY-TWO 


» » » » » 


— NEW THINGS IN motor cars come first from 
Cadillac. Witness the new Cadillac Sixty-Two, 
which introduces a wholly new idea of how a 
motor car should look and act. It’s not just a new 
car—it’s the newest car in the world. 4 From its 
beautiful radiator to its torpedo-shaped rear 
deck, the Sixty-Two is a striking creation. It is 
easily America’s most beautiful motor car. @ And 


its performance is equally new and exhilarating. 


THE NEWEST 


CAR IN THE WORLD 


Cadillac performance has always stood alone 
—but the Sixty-Two has a number of quali- 
ties that are uniquely its own, even among 
Cadillacs. € You’ll surely like this car. Better 


see it today, and make certain of early delivery. 


While you're about it, see, too, 
the new Cadillac-Fleetwood 
Sixty Special—the brilliantly 
restyled 1940 version of 


“ America’s most imitated car.” 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 











CAN GLASS THAT LOOKS LIKE FLEECE HELP YOU? 








LEECE-LIKE GLAss that insulates, pro- 
_ protean a has the strength of steel — 
that bends like rubber—is something 
you should know about, for it may be- 
come important in your business. 

This glass is called Fiberglas,* and 
it is so flexible that you can spin it 
into thread — weave it into cloth — 
blow it into soft, woolly bats—or form 
it into tough, resilient webs. 

Because it comes in these new forms, 
yet retains the properties inherent in 
glass, Fiberglas offers a world of pos- 
sibilitiesto industry. Among otherthings, 





it makes available for the first time on 
a wide scale, the long-recognized value 
of glass as insulation against heat, cold 
and electricity. 

Electric motors, insulated with 
Fiberglas, have greater overload capac- 
ity and reliability, and are proving 
equivalent to motors much larger and 
heavier. 

One of the largest markets for this 
surprising product is insulation for 
houses. Fiberglas building insulation, 
sold under the U. S. Gypsum trade 
name ‘‘Red-Top,’’ has already won a 
large section of this multi- 


glass—frre-safety, strength, cleanliness, 
durability—and adds many desirable new 
properties. It has high insulating value, 
it provides no food for vermin or 
mildew, no lodging for musty odors. 
Being g/ass, it cannot rot. The indi- 
vidual fibers cannot absorb moisture. 

In addition, Fiberglas as a building 
insulation, is very light in weight; it 
retards heat but does not soak it up 
in appreciable quantities. Fiberglas has 
“‘life’’ and resiliency —it packs snugly 
into insulated spaces. Neither time nor 
vibration will cause it to sag or settle— 

it ““stays put.’’ 
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h **Red-Top”’ Insulation — 
made of Fiberglas—for homes and other buildings 
comes in soft, woolly forms or in enclosed blankets 
(shown below)—both of which are easy and eco- 
nomical to install. It is sold by lumber and building 


million dollar market. 
U.S.G’s “‘Red-Top’’ is 
a superior insulating mate- 
rial because it is made of 
glass. Fiberglas retains the 


OWEN S-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Whatever your business 
or the problems it presents, 
Fiberglas is worth investi- 
gating. Write Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corpo- 








material dealers throughout the United States. 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





long-valued qualities of solid 





ration, Toledo, Ohio. 





























Glass that protects food. Manufac- 
turers engineer the advantages of 
Fiberglas into the design of their 
newest models. Fiberglas-insulated 
refrigerators afford more uniform 
temperatures, last longer—and cus- 
tomers get more value. 





Glass that keeps bread warm —ice 
cream cold. Heated bakery trucks 
that deliver warm bread—dry-ice 
chilled trucks that keep perishable 
foods cold and fresh, are insulated 
with Fiberglas because of its high 
efficiency, light weight. 
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Glass that makes batteries last much 
longer. Leading manufacturers are 
using Fiberglas retainer mats in their 
better storage batteries—the most 
important battery improvement in 
years. They double normal battery 
life. 





A 


Glass that contributes to travel comfort. 
Fiberglas insulation helps to make 
modern passenger trains and air- 
planes cooler in summer, warmer in 
winter, and, of course, being sound 
insulation, it helps to keep them 
quieter the year around. 

Copr. 1989 Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
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party, as charged in the Dies inquiry and 
elsewhere, the American Labor party voted 
not to support him for renomination after 
he had refused to sign the A.L.P.’s anti- 
Communist resolution. And Alfred E. 
Smith Jr. was turned down by Tammany 
Hall where his father’s word used to be 
law. 





Square Holes 


On Oct. 3, four months after he had 
been acquitted of bribery charges by a 
blue-ribbon jury, County Judge George 
W. Martin of New York was put on trial 
in Albany before the State Senate. For 
the first time in 70 years, the upper 
house convened to pass on six removal 
charges for misconduct in office. 

Last week Judge Martin categorically 
denied the first of the accusations leveled 
at him—that he had been the “front” for 
questionable financial ventures. He nerv- 
ously admitted, however, that he had lost 
more than $100,000 in “unlucky” ventures. 
Some of his investments: (1) a trans- 
atlantic flying machine that wouldn’t fly, 
(2) a miniature movie camera that 
wouldn’t work because he couldn’t “keep 
the inventor sober long enough,” (3) a 
sanitary garbage pail that “you could eat 
your supper on,” and (4) a machine “to 
bore square holes.” 





Confessions 
Krivitsky, Ex-Soviet Officer, 
Tells Dies Probers About Reds 


Frequently the editors of The Saturday 
Evening Post astonish their subscribers by 
their knack of selecting feature articles 
that synchronize with whopping big news 
stories, even though the magazine goes to 
press a month ahead of distribution. Ex- 
amples were a biographical sketch of Huey 
Long which appeared the same week in 
September 1935 that the Kingfish was as- 
sassinated, and a feature on deep-sea div- 
ing ten days after the submarine Squalus 
sank. Currently, Post editors are reaping 
credit for their biggest scoop—a series of 
articles last April by Gen. Walter G. 
Krivitsky, one of which forecast the Hitler- 
Stalin nonagression pact. 

No one read Krivitsky’s behind-the- 
Moscow-scene stories more avidly than 
Rep. Martin Dies, chairman of the House 
committee investigating un-American ac- 
tivities. Here was a potential witness tai- 
lored to his needs. 

Krivitsky, né Samuel Ginsberg, was born 
on June 28, 1899, in the Ukraine. For the 
fourteen years prior to 1933 he served in 
the Soviet Military Intelligence Depart- 
ment, rising to the rank of General. In 
1934 he became director of the Soviet War 
Industries Institute and then chief of spy 
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operations in Western Europe. But when 
the Red Army’s ranking officers were “li- 
quidated” in November 1937, Krivitsky 
broke with Stalin and fled to France. Last 
November, he sought refuge in the United 
States. 

Dies lost no time welcoming him. In 
May, he set Krivitsky to learning English 
so he could testify before the committee. 
And to make certain that no points would 
be missed, Rhea Whitley, committee coun- 
sel, closeted himself with the witness for 
two days, preparing stenographic copies of 
the questions and answers. 

Last week, flanked by a Russian inter- 
preter, the former Soviet General took the 
stand for Dies. He told committee mem- 
bers that the Russian secret police “un- 
doubtedly” had agents in. the United 
States Army and Navy—in fact, in all 
government and industrial institutions— 
and that foreign Communist parties were 
financed by Moscow up to 90 per cent, the 
money seeping through Soviet Embassies 
and such Russian organizations as the 
Amtorg Trading Corp. in this country. 





Smiling, the witness added that Earl 
Browder, secretary of the Communist 
party in the United States, was “not ac- 
tually the head of the party” but took his 
orders from two of Stalin’s agents—testi- 
mony which flatly contradicted what 
Browder had previously told the com- 
mittee. Then, switching to the Russian sit- 
uation, Krivitsky asserted that in 1937 
Stalin had executed some 35,000 of the 
Red Army officers’ corps and had exiled 
between 300,000 and 400,000 party mem- 
bers suspected of plotting his overthrow. 





Rumor Season 


Spy scares, tall tales of the sea, and the 
goings and comings of White House 
couriers spiced last week’s news. 


{ Returning from an 11,000-mile inspec- 
tion of coast defenses, Rep. J. Buell Snyder 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of a House 
military appropriations subcommittee, de- 
clared that “reliable sources” had told him 








Swing Low: When air-mindedness hit Moses Walters of Clayton 
County, Ga., twenty years ago, he began building a ‘Glory plane’ out of 
scraps of tin. Last week, confident that faith and the Bible in his hand 
would make the plane fly to heaven, he tried to make it take off. It didn’t. 
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“half a dozen” submarines belonging to a 
“country embittered against the English” 
were plying the Caribbean. Rumors of 
Italian tankers refueling “foreign” sub- 
marines 15 miles off Florida reached Wash- 
ington. But in a press conference at San 
Juan, Rear Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Governor of Puerto Rico and former Chief 
of Naval Operations, said bluntly: “Lots 
of submarines have been reported. None 
has been seen. Before it is through, they 
will be seen flying over towns.” 


§| In Washington the President revived the 
World War system of using private couri- 
ers to supplement mails, telephone, and 
cable. Charles B. McDaniel, American 
businessman who has been living in France 
for 22 years, hustled to the White House 
with a pouchful of mysterious and con- 
fidential letters from Ambassador William 
C. Bullitt in Paris. On his heels John 
Tazewell Jones, American businessman 
who has spent the last 22 years in Brazil, 
informed President Roosevelt of a con- 
versation with a German ship captain who 
had described Nazi commercial vessels 
capable of planting 100-ton “pocket sub- 
marines” across the Atlantic “like rows 
of corn.” 


{ From Cleveland came new rumors of a 
gruesome “death ray,” perfected by Dr. 
Antonio Longoria in 1934. Dr. Longoria 
said that in 1923 he had completed—and 
destroyed—a machine which slew pigeons 
on the wing at 4 miles’ distance. “The ray 
lies in one of the unexplored frequency 
bands in the vicinity of the X-ray,” he 
averred. The physician declared that only 
for the United States Government would 
he recreate his instrument of destruction. 


{| In New York, the Clyde Mallory steam- 
er Iroquois arrived safely with 788 crew 
members and passengers, despite warnings 
by Nazi Grand Admiral Erich Raeder that 
an attempt would be made to sink it by an 
unnamed enemy (NEwswEEK, Oct. 16). 
And the State Department scotched ru- 
mors that refugees were still stranded 
abroad by pointing out that the numbers 
of incoming Americans had fallen 50 per 
cent in the past few weeks and ships were 
sailing home from Europe with scores of 
empty berths. 





Hatch Test 


The first large-scale test of the Hatch 
Act barring certain types of political ac- 
tivity to Federal employes (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 14) got under way this week when 
applicants for the 150,000 field jobs in the 
1940 census were notified that they would 
be subject to the law. 

Politicians meanwhile breathed more 
easily over the 560 chief plums that will 
go into the decennial census pie—the dis- 
trict supervisors by tradition named by 
senators and representatives of the party 


in power. Last month the rumor got about 
Washington that the Commerce Depart- 
ment, under whose direction the census is 
taken, was planning to do away with this 
patronage precedent. Conservative Demo- 
crats promptly took advantage of the Ad- 
ministration’s desire for party harmony 
during the neutrality debate to lodge a 
protest with Postmaster General James A. 
Farley and Majority Leader Alben W. 
Barkley. Barkley, after a hurried trip to 
the White House, announced that the 
truce was on, the Commerce Department 
scheme off. 


{Curious as to how the nation’s post- 
masters were reacting to the Hatch Act, 
Jay Franklin (John Franklin Carter), 
Washington columnist, asked delegates to 
the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Postmasters how the law had 
affected them. The answers: 

Case 1—“Looks like the Yankees have 
got a first-class ball club.” 

Case 2—‘This sure is fine weather ... 
almost as good as California.” 

Case 3—“Cain’t say I’ve ever heard tell 
of that one; they acrobats or burlesque?” 

Case 4—“Who do you think’s going to 
win this free-for-all in Europe?” 





Unsafe in Port 


William Rowan of Birkenhead, England, 
shipped aboard the British freighter S.S. 
Newton Pine just before she sailed last 
month to pick up a cargo of wheat in 
Houston, Texas. During the crossing, the 
vessel was attacked by three German sub- 
marines and escaped only when British 
destroyers rushed to the rescue. 

Last week, when the freighter docked 
at Houston, Rowan went ashore to cele- 
brate the safe crossing. A few hours later, a 
car in which he was joy-riding hit the side 
of a railroad underpass. The seaman died 
of shock and loss of blood. 
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The Garand (foreground) fires faster than the 
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Preparedness 
Navy Wants Some $900,000,000, 
Army $1,250,000,000 for 1941 


The Navy took the limelight in the na- 
tional preparedness revue last week with a 
1941 budget estimated at more than $900,- 
000,000 and generally conceded to be the 
largest in peacetime history (current allo- 
cation: $773,049,151), and an unexpected 
personnel shake-up. 

The latter angle developed when it was 
revealed that a month ago the duties of 
four Rear Admirals—Harold G. Bowen, 
S. M. Robinson, William G. DuBose, and 
A. H. Van Keuren—had been shuffled, 
without demotion being involved. At the 
same time, the Bureaus of Engineering and 
Construction and Repair had been “co- 
ordinated” into what amounted to one or- 
ganization, under command of Robinson. 

According to Navy officials, this switch 
was effected to better the efficiency of the 
shipbuilding program, and had _ been 
prompted by the fact that the design of 
most of the twelve new destroyers on the 
ways since the beginning of the year had 
been materially altered during construc- 
tion. With five of the craft already com- 
missioned, inspectors discovered that the 
addition of 80 to 100 tons of machinery and 
armament had made the ships less speedy 
than had been originally planned for. 

The Army’s program centered about a 
proposed budget of between $1,250,000,- 
000 and $1,500,000,000—$900,000,000 of it 
for “extraordinary” expenditures and near- 
ly $200,000,000 for deficiency appropria- 
tions used in expanding the Army and Na- 
tional Guard this year. 

The War Department announced simul- 
taneously that the 250,000 officers and 
men of the National Guard would be given 
drill twice weekly and week-end maneuvers 
once a month in addition to their two-week 
summer-camp training. And 23,000 Guard 
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Wide World 


Anti-aircraft batteries hold a practice session near the Capitol in Washington 


and Reserve officers of the rank of captain 
or above were informed they would be al- 
lowed to participate in regular Army work- 
outs of the five new combat “streamlined” 
divisions this winter. 

In Washington, 52 procurement execu- 
tives, entrusted with the completion of li- 
aison between industry and service, talked 
plans for coordinating the work of 10,340 
key factories to the needs of national de- 
fense. At Aberdeen, Md., 3,000 spectators 
(for the first time all foreign military ob- 
servers were excluded) were treated to a 
sample of Uncle Sam’s $185,000,000 arse- 
nal, from small arms to 16-inch coast-de- 
fense rifles. The most spectacular feat was 
the riddling of a remotely controlled 6-ton 
tank by a 37-millimeter antitank gun. 

Contracts for $24,062,696 were issued for 
munitions, supplies, and construction. Of 
this, a third—$8,710,000—will go for 65,- 
000 new semi-automatic Garand rifles with 
a fire power 21 to 5 times that of the 1914 
Springfield. 

From the wings, President Roosevelt 
announced that the National Defense 
Power Committee, formerly under Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Louis A. Johnson, 
would be merged under Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes to “devote itself 
to the development of a national power 
policy.” At the same time, Ickes tightened 
restrictions on the sale of vital war ma- 
terials and announced that the hoard of 
helium for dirigibles was more than ample 
for American needs. 


Maverick Indicted 


For nearly two weeks, Bexar County, 
Texas, grand jurors have been investigat- 
ing reports that individual poll taxes in 
San Antonio’s spring election (NEws- 
WEEK, May 22), in which former Rep. 
Maury Maverick squeezed into office as 
Mayor, had been paid by agents of the 
International Garment Workers Union. 
Last Monday, with that as a basis, they 
indicted Maverick for election felony on 
five true bills and for election misde- 
meanors on ten others. 

The Mayor, who has charged for a fort- 
night that the investigation was “dirty 
politics,” replied -first by posting a total 
bond of $10,000 on all counts, then by de- 
nouncing the whole affair as a “political 
smear.” If convicted, he faces from two 
to five years imprisonment on each felony 
charge and $500 fine on each misdemeanor 
count. 





Mercy Killings 

During his life span of thirteen years, 
Raymond Repouille lay paralyzed and 
dumb inside a steel crib in a $14-a-month 
New York flat. For the last five years, he 
had been blind, result of a brain-tumor 
operation on which his family had spent 
its life savings of $500. 

The father, Louis, a $25-a-week elevator 
operator at Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 





cal Center with four other children to sup- 
port, had allegedly tried to dispose of his 
45-pound imbecile son four years ago with 
illuminating gas. Subsequently his wife 
Florence watched over “brother” night 
and day. 

Last week Repouille told his wife he 
felt sick and stayed home. When she went 
out to shop, he hustled the other children 
off to the movies. Then he took an ounce 
of chloroform, saturated a rag, and laid 
it over Raymond’s nose and mouth. When 
his wife returned a few minutes later, the 
38-year-old father was sitting calmly at his 
dead son’s bedside. 

In court, Repouille mumbled that the 
“mercy killing” of imbecile Jerome Green- 
field, whose father, a Bronx milliner, was 
acquitted last spring (Newsweek, May 
22), had inspired his act. Repouille was 
released in $5,000 bail. 


{Early Sunday morning, a New York 
WPA worker, Lawrence Rougeau 2nd, 
heard his stepson, five-year-old James Fitz- 
patrick, moan in his sleep. It convinced 
him that the child was going to be “like 
his mother,” who went insane after having 
a baby seven months ago. Rougeau 
promptly woke the boy up and told him 
they were going to play cops-and-robbers. 
Then, tying his hands and feet with old 
neckties, he drowned him in the bathtub. 
To police who arrested him, Rougeau ex- 
plained that he had read the Greenfield 
and Repouille cases in detail. 
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THEATER WEEK 





With unaccustomed politesse 
passing over the signal demerits of 
Samson Raphaelson’s “Skylark,” serv- 
ing so feebly the glittering talents of 
the frisky comédienne Gertrude Law- 
rence, reader interest is more profitably 
wooed this week with an intimation of 
the signal merits of William Saroyan’s 
newest play, Tue Trme Or Your Lire, 
currently being tried out on the road 
and due shortly in New York. 


formance on the Saturday night pre- 
ceding its Monday opening in Boston, 
one was unhappily impressed with 
the fact that the Theatre Guild 
does not succeed in producing and 
staging a play of quality. I have in 
my thirty-odd years of theatrical recon- 
naissance seen some voluptuous botches, 
but I have seldom seen one that sur- 
passed the Guild’s preparation of this 
particular exhibit. Many of the second- 
ary roles had been cast not only with 
absurd amateurs but without the slight- 
est understanding of the author’s char- 
acters. The scene designer had evident- 
ly mistaken a San Francisco waterfront 
saloon for Ruby Foo’s Broadway chop 
suey parlor, and had lighted the dive as 
if it were Lucien Lelong’s fashion ba- 
zaar. And the director, in addition to 
his juicy share in the casting and light- 
ing, had plainly confused the Saroyan 
script with mystical Maeterlinckism 
crossed with overtones of Barbizon- 
Plaza dramatic art. A mess, my boys, 
if ever there was one. But disastrous as 
it was, and shameful as it was to send 
it on to the Guild’s subscription audi- 
ences in Boston, the surprising fact re- 
mains that it couldn’t altogether con- 
ceal the rich essences and uncommon 
beauties which are deep within the play 
and which, now that the Guild has 
wisely left the production to other and 
let us hope uninterfered with hands, 
may get their rightful innings in the 
eventual New York presentation. 

In these columns, I gave you a crit- 
ical synopsis of the play, after a read- 
ing of the script, several months ago. 
A sanely crazy panorama of crazily 
sane riff-raff, it brings to the Amer- 
ican drama, as its author’s “My Heart’s 
In the Highlands” did before it and as 
his third play, “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” is destined to next year, a new 
and noteworthy originality, life, force, 
freshness, and humor. In its very lack 





Reviewed at its New Haven per-— 


Merit In Cocoon 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


of dramaturgic discipline and in its 
airy rejection of the tried and true and 
easy dramatic formulae lie its paradox- 
ical strength and vigor. Save in one 
short episode where Saroyan plays a 
bit dangerously with sentimental fire, 
it gaily flicks the human truth from hu- 
man beings and pins their hearts on 
their superficially shabby sleeves. It 
does this in terms of a lively Gorki 
vaudeville, and the result—if the The- 
atre Guild will only refrain from fur- 
ther horning in and let its associate 
sponsor, Mr. Dowling, who under- 
stands the play, improve its production 
—should be richly to the appetite of 
audiences fed up with our usual stage’s 
routine. 

Once again, as in the memorable in- 
stance of “My Heart’s In the High- 
lands,” we shall undoubtedly hear an 
imbecile wonder as to what the whole 
thing is about. The wonder will natural- 
ly come again from folk committed to 
a juvenile admiration of plot, and to 
whom ideas and emotions remain un- 
assimilable save they be carefully in- 
corporated into definite, straight-line, 
story form. Of such, one may relevantly 
inquire what such celebrated dramatic 
classics as Strindberg’s “The Dream 
Play” and “The Spook Sonata” are 
about. Or what certain of the most beau- 
tiful of Joseph Conrad’s plotless stories 
are about. Or what some of the best of 
Picasso is about. Or what some of the 
greatest music ever composed is about. 

I am not, certainly, comparing Sa- 
royan’s play to such loftier fruits. I am 
simply posing critical question against 
critical question. And while I am about 
the business, let me anticipate objec- 
tions to Saroyan’s dramatic form. It is 
always the fate of the new, or even rel- 
atively new, form in any artistic direc- 
tion to meet with critical skepticism. 
While again needlessly emphasizing 
that I am surely not listing Saroyan in 
their high company, it is only fair to 
point out for his future comfort that 
the slings which he has suffered and 
doubtless for a while will continue to 
suffer were similarly suffered by such 
experimentalists as Richard Strauss, 
James Joyce, Jacob Epstein, and Henri 
Matisse, to say nothing of Bracque. 
Saroyan is still something of a kid and 
a kid who has a lot to learn, but there 
is in him already the flint from which 
likely drama is brilliantly sparked. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Washington Whirligig: 
Corrupt Machine Meets Master 
in Boy-Ranger Senator 


When Frank Capra read “The Man 
From Montana,” Lewis R. Foster’s story 
of a crusading senator, he saw in it a 
worthy successor to his “Mr. Deeds Goes 
to Town.” The title of the film, of course, 
would be “Mr. Deeds Goes to Washing- 
ton,” and Gary Cooper—internationally 
admired as Mr. Deeds—would repeat the 
title role. But, when the actor proved un- 
available, James Stewart was drafted from 
the M-G-M lot; Mr. Deeds became plain 
Mr. Smith; and the Montana of the Foster 
story gave place to an undesignated West- 
ern state—a natural precaution in view of 
the corrupt political machine set up for 
demolition in Mr. Smita Goes to Wasu- 
INGTON. 

In the mythical commonwealth of Sid- 
ney Buchman’s adaptation, political ma- 
chine meets monkey wrench when the 
thoughtless death of a hitherto cooperative 
senator threatens to reveal the high-graft 
content of an appropriations bill Congress 
is considering. The situation can be saved 
only by the appointment of a trusted 
party war horse for the unexpired sena- 
torial term, but when circumstances force 
the selection of Jefferson Smith, the poli- 
ticians are not unduly worried. 

This youthful, gangling organizer of the 
state’s Boy Rangers is a simple soul, his 
lack of experience heightened by a head 
and heart crammed with American ideals. 
To Jeff the Capitol dome is a blazing sym- 
bol of democracy, and Paine, his state’s 
senior senator, is its white-haired prophet; 
to Washington the Boy Ranger is either 
a nitwit or—like Paine—an exalted stooge 
who knows which way his pork barrel will 
roll. 

There is more than a dash of healthy 
hokum in Jeff’s awakening and rebellion 
and his 23-hour filibuster that brings the 
film to a smashing climax, but it is as 
legitimate as the story’s patriotic preach- 
ment is undoubtedly sincere. The result 
is a cunningly contrived drama, staged by 
Capra with the shrewd observation that 
has won the Sicilian-born American three 
Academy awards for direction. 

With the exception of a few sorties into 
the extra-callow, James Stewart gives the 
most persuasive characterization of his 
career as a one-man crusade against polit- 
ical corruption. Jean Arthur is deftly 
comic as the Washington whirl-weary sec- 
retary who primes Jeff for his sensational 
filibuster, and Claude Rains as Paine, the 
onetime idealist who lost his way, is ex- 
cellent. Scarcely less helpful in lesser roles 
are Edward Arnold as the all-powerful 
state boss, Harry Carey as a kindly Vice 
President of the United States, and 
Thomas Mitchell who, as a bibulous re- 
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First Lady of the Land, First Lady of the Air, who has enjoyed the refreshing ease and comfort, the time- and money-saving econ- 
omy of almost 100,000 miles of air travel in the past four years. Mrs. Roosevelt says: “I never cease to marvel at the airplane.” 


IT FAYS L041 


Should I make my next trip by air? 


Millions of menand women who 
have not as yet experienced the 
great serenity of flight are asking 
themselves that question. 


Last year, over 1,340,000 pas- 
sengers rode more than 557,000,- 
000 sky-miles on the swift, com- 
fortable planes operated by the 


nation’s airlines. 


Each new day thousands more 
stand in line to try their wings for 
the first time. 


Some day soon, you will join 
them. Then you will learn as they 


Ask Your Travel Agent 


have learned, It Pays to Fly. 


It pays to fly for the simple rea- 
son that wings are many times 
swifter than wheels. You can fly 
where you want to go in the short- 
est possible time, giving you more 
hours for business or pleasure. 

It pays to fly, because flying is 
clean and restful. You arrive at 
your journey’s end relaxed and 
refreshed and as spick-and-span as 
a new silk hat. 

It pays to fly, because flying is 
economical. Meals in the air are 
free and you spend fewer nights 
on the road. 


It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any place in the 
United States or the world. Simply phone or 
call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, Telegraph office or local Airline office, 
for airline schedules and fares or information. 
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IT PAYS T0 








North, south, east, west, around 
the world—fast, comfortable 
planes wait to carry you swiftly 
and safely to your destination. 


If you have not experienced the 
great boon of wings, next time you 
plan a trip call your travel agent 
and book passage by plane. Then 
you too will say, It Pays to Fly. 





This educational campaign is sponsored jointl) 
by the 16 major United States Airlines, and 
Manufacturers and Suppliers to the Air Trans- 
port Industry. 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 









The “Standard Service” 

man is a familiar figure 

to motorists in 13 Mid- 

western states. This year, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana cele- 
brates its 50th Anniversary ... and for 38 
of those 50 years its figures on production, 
manufacturing and sales have been checked 
and compiled on Comptometers. 

Records in Standard’s files show that the 
first Comptometer was purchased in 1901, 
when the principal Standard product was 
kerosene, source of light and heat in thou- 
sands of Midwestern homes. Today, 605 
Comptometers are used by “Standard of 
Indiana” in the business of producing and 
selling 2000 petroleum products. 

“Comptometer economy” is applied to 
checking sales and deliveries, compilation 
of reports and statistical data, compilation 
of costs and production reports of 4000 
bulk distributing stations, checking in- 
voices and other phases of figure-work. 

“Standard of Indiana” officials express 
complete approval of the efficiency, accu- 
racy and economy of Comptometer methods. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“STANDARD OF INDIANA’: 





2000 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS; 
4000 BULK DISTRIBUTING STATIONS; 


605 COMPTOMETERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST complete petro- 

leum refinery at Whiting, Indiana. 

Here “Standard of Indiana” bad 
ts beginning. 


“Compelled operating accuracy” 2s 2 boon to these Comptometer operators in 
Standard’s Chicago general office. The Controlled-Key and other exclusive 
accuracy safeguards enable them to achieve a remarkably high degree of 
first-time accuracy and keep figure-work costs low. 


Certainly your business s “different”! But Comptometer methods are adaptable 
to almost every figure-work problem. For a demonstration (on your own work), 
telephone your local Comptometer office. Or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1731 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Il. 
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porter, first gets his news, then goes out to 
“drink it over.” 

Sponsored by the National Press Club, 
“Mr. Smith Goes to Washington” went to 
Washington for its world premiére this 
week, an appropriate film to set before a 
distinguished audience in Constitution 
Hall. In addition to ranking as one of the 
year’s most absorbing screen offerings, this 
Columbia comedy-drama is high-lighted 
by an interesting close-up of the Congres- 
sional machinery in action. James B. Pres- 
ton, former superintendent of the Senate 
Press Gallery, supervised the legislative 
make-believe, and even if he returned to 
Washington troubled by Hollywood’s re- 
luctance to let fact stand in the way of 
fiction, he managed to impart an air of 
authenticity to the solons who people Co- 
lumbia’s impressive reproduction of the 
Senate Chamber. 





Vaudeville’s Rebirth 


Far from being comatose, vaudeville— 
or something closely resembling it—ap- 
pears to be sitting up and taking nourish- 
ment. One of the contributing stimulants 
is the public’s increasing interest in on- 
stage film personalities; another is the war- 
prompted economy wave that is affecting 
salaries and acting contracts throughout 
Hollywood and making old pastures look 
greener to a growing list of screen players. 

Already Dick Powell, Martha Raye, 
Edmund Lowe, Chester Morris, Ann Sher- 
idan, Freddie Bartholomew, and a score 
of other Hollywood celebrities are either 
treading the variety-show boards, or pre- 
paring to do so. The latest important re- 
cruit is Constance Bennett, who reports 
for duty at Columbus, Ohio, this week at 
a reputed weekly salary of $6,500. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


ErerNaALLy Yours (United Artists) : 
Although a prosperous and dashing young 
magician (David Niven) knows all about 
women and such improbable feats of leger- 
demain as making parachute jumps with 
his hands shackled behind him, he fizzles 
the comparatively simple trick of holding 
a wife (Loretta Young) who wants to set- 
tle down on a Connecticut farm. This ro- 
mantic contretemps is a long time in the 
resolving, but much of the interim is en- 
livened by bright dialogue and the finesse 
of a first-rate cast. 


Mutiny 1n THE Bia House (Mono- 
gram): Dedicated to Father Patrick 
O’Neil, who was awarded a Carnegie 
medal for his part in quelling a riot in a 
Colorado penitentiary a decade ago, this 
is familiar “stir” stuff, climaxed with the 
requisite melodramatics and dignified by 
Charles Bickford’s restrained impersona- 
tion of a popular prison chaplain who, un- 
armed, forestalls a jail break. 
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secretary (Jean Arthur) in ‘Mr. Smith Goes to Washington’ 





EDUCATION 


The Modest John Dewey: 
The Philosopher at 80 Objects 
to Another ‘Canonization’ 





John Dewey. has lectured many a stu- 
dent to sleep. He once discussed the mean- 
ing of the word “this” for three solid hours, 
winding up with a murmured: “I think 
this is clear to me now.” Notoriously ab- 
sent-minded, he sometimes shows up for 
appointments a week early, or doesn’t 
show up at all. 

Nevertheless, John Dewey is the father 
of progressive schooling (learning-by-do- 
ing), and one of the pioneers who con- 
verted pedagogy from a dogma to a sci- 
ence. On his 70th birthday, the teaching 
profession buried’ him under such an 
avalanche of adulation that Dewey later 
told a friend: “I was canonized once, but I 
won't be canonized again.” This Friday 
will be Dewey’s 80th birthday, but the 
modest professor could hardly make good 
his promise. Although he had slipped out 
of New York and joined his daughter 
Evelyn* at Green Castle, Mo., his ad- 
mirers scheduled a celebrative jamboree 
anyway. 

Celebration No. 1 is to be a special two- 
day meeting on Friday and Saturday in 
New York of the Progressive Education 





*Mrs. Granville M. Smith Jr. Other Dewey 
offspring are Jane, Lucy (Mrs. W. C. Bran- 
dauer) , and Frederick (a Wall Street financier) . 
The Deweys had two other sons—Morris and 
Gordon Chipman—who died in childhood while 
traveling in Europe. They then adopted Sabino, 
an Italian by birth. 





Association, with many speeches on Dew- 
ey’s philosophy but only a message from 
the philosopher. Celebration No. 2 is a 
symposium on Sunday at New York’s New 
School for Social Research. Celebrations 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are books—one by Dewey, 
two about him—timed to appear on his 
birthday 


FREEDOM AND Cutture: When he writes 
for philosophers, Dewey’s style makes 
tough reading. But in his latest book he 
addresses Mr. Average Man. Reiterating 
his affection for Thomas Jefferson, he 
argues against totalitarianism and for 
democratic socialism. (176 pages, 54,000 
words. Putnam, New York. $2.) 


Joun Dewey: The author of this is Sid- 
ney Hook, professor of philosophy at New 
York University, who edits many of 
Dewey’s manuscripts. His book combines 
an intellectual portrait of his teacher with 
a digest of the teachings. (239 pages, 68,000 
words. John Day, New York. $2.) 


Tue Puitosopuy or Jonn Dewey: Aft- 
er a thinker dies, his survivors usually 
waste lots of paper arguing what his the- 
ories meant—and getting nowhere. To 
clarify things as far as Dewey is concerned, 
Northwestern University has published a 
unique volume—containing criticisms of 
his ideas by other philosophers, plus a re- 
buttal by Dewey. Unfortunately, it settles 
little. Dewey has long battled with Bert- 
rand Russell and George Santayana, and 
in this book they’re still battling, with all 
three showing signs of exasperation. But it 
does include the first essay that might be 
called a Dewey autobiography—a life 
story, written from material he supplied, 
by his daughters. (708 pages, 222,000 
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Prof. John Dewey 


words. Northwestern University, Chicago. 
$4.) 

Dewey’s first 35 years were undramatic. 
School in Burlington, Vt., bored him. 
After taking a B.A. at the University of 
Vermont, he taught briefly, then borrowed 
$500 from an aunt and entered Johns Hop- 
kins. With his Ph.D., he trekked off to the 
University of Michigan, where he taught 
philosophy and, in 1886, married a co-ed, 
Alice Chipman (she died twelve years 
ago). Then he shifted to the University of 
Minnesota, back to Michigan, and finally, 
in 1894, to a job as head philosopher at the 
new University of Chicago. 

It was at Chicago that Dewey laid the 
groundwork of his educational thought. He 
established the now historic Laboratory 
School, to test his theory that knowledge 
comes from experience, therefore children 
should learn by direct experience, not from 
books. The seed of progressivism took root 
immediately. But Chicago’s president, Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, wasn’t enthusiastic, 
and in 1904 Dewey quit and took the 
Columbia post he was to hold for 25 years. 

Dewey’s pragmatist philosophy covers 
all sciences but has gotten its widest ap- 
plication in education. (He dislikes the 
term “progressive education” as vague and 
pompous.) How he has influenced the na- 
tion’s schools is best told in the North- 
western book by William Heard Kilpat- 
rick, retired Columbia professor and the 
leading Deweyist of them all: 

“Tt is doubtful that . . . there is to be 
found in this country a single child whose 
school life has not been made somewhat 
happier because John Dewey lived . . . 
Wherever the teacher works consciously to 
stir pupil initiative and aims consciously to 
encourage pupil responsibility, the proba- 
bilities are that such a teacher has... 
been guided .. . by the teachings of John 
Dewey ... He is the foremost leader in 
educational philosophy that America has 
produced.” 





RELIGION 
The Y: 95 and Still Growing, 


It Marks Three Anniversaries 





To “improve the spiritual condition of 
young men in the drapery and other 
trades,” a London draper’s clerk named 
George Williams 95 years ago banded 
eleven of his coworkers into a Young 
Men’s Christian Association. By “Chris- 
tian” he meant Protestant. But as the 
Y.M.C.A. movement spread worldwide 
(it entered the United States via Boston 
in 1851) the emphasis changed. “Chris- 
tian” now stands for Catholic as well as 
Protestant; body and mind get at least as 
much attention as the spirit. 

Not all Y men welcome the latter shift. 
Some complain that, along with its evan- 
gelical fervor, the Y has lost its warmth; 
that its billiard rooms are sometimes as 
smoky and profane as any commercial 
poolroom; that Y secretaries are too old 
for the youth they serve (their average 
age is 42) and are professional glad-hand- 
ers; that the general tone is middle-class; 
that Y dormitories lodge too many travel- 
ing salesmen and chiselers who won’t pay 
standard hotel rates. The critics point out 
that in 1938 the Y brought only 4,977 
youths into active church membership, 
but taught 476,509 how to swim. To these 
accusations, the leaders retort that a 
mollycoddlish Y couldn’t survive. 

Largely through its interest in “the 
whole man,” the Y.M.C.A. has expanded 
to 10,380 associations in 65 countries. 
Two-thirds of its 1,870,000 members are 
Americans, organized in 1,290 units that 
own hotels, libraries, gyms, and other 
equipment worth $250,000,000. 

Last week a series of radio broadcasts 
and thousands of local fetes helped the 
American Y celebrate three important 
dates: George Williams’ 118th birthday; 
the Y’s 95th birthday, and the 50th anni- 
versary of the day two American secre- 
taries embarked for the Far East and 
launched the American Y.M.C.A.’s World 
Service. The heads or ex-heads of five 
governments had volunteered as “spon- 
sors” for the festivities, but only two— 
President Roosevelt and President Manuel 
Quezon of the Philippines—could work 
themselves up to genuine festive moods. 
The others—Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek of China, ex-President Ignace Mos- 
cicki of Poland, and President Konstantin 
Pats of Estonia—had their hands full. 





Spiritualist Slump 


Spivitualists in Britain did big business 
during the World War, both in prophesy- 
ing and in supplying “messages” from 
dead sons, husbands, and lovers. But the 
outlook in the new war is glum, and last 
week London mystics lamented that they 
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Culver 


Y.M.C.A. father: George Williams 


themselves had ruined their chances for a 
second boom. A front-page editorial in 
Psychic News, the chief spiritualist jour- 
nal, admitted that most mediums had pre- 
dicted that England would not go to war. 
Facing the facts, the editorial commented: 
“Spiritualists are facing their blackest 
week. This is a time when their faith... 
is being strained to the uttermost limits 
of human endurance . . . The belief in the 
spirit world’s ability to forecast may have 
to be abandoned.” 





MUSIC 
Philadelphia Strads: 


Copies of Famous Instruments 
Score in Public Debut 


As the Curtis String Quartet stepped 
onto a stage in the 82-year-old Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia on the evening 
of Oct. 11, an overflow audience gazed 
curiously at the four instruments that the 
performers carried. The two violins, the 
viola, and the ’cello of the ensemble glis- 
tened with fresh varnish, as physically 
new as fresh-laid eggs. Yet spiritually they 
were as old as the instrumental arts of 
Cremona: the instruments making their 
public debut were exact copies of the four 
famous creations from that Italian town 
—two Stradivarius violins, an Amati viola, 
and a ‘cello by the eighteenth-century 
master Montagnana—on which the Curtis 
Quartet has been playing regularly (NEws- 
WEEK, Apr. 24). 

The concert was unique in marking the 
first time that a complete quartet of Cre- 
mona strings has been duplicated in this 
country by a modern violin maker. It was 
also important as a challenge to tradi- 
tional theories in the violin world, for it 
immediately raised two points—one scien- 
tific, one esthetic. 

The first point was partly answered last 
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week by Prof. Frederick A. Saunders of 
Harvard University. After analyzing the 
tone of the 1715 Marquis de Riviére Strad- 
ivarius and its copy in the new quartet, 
Saunders reported: “The. conclusions from 
the curves which I am willing to have pub- 
lished are that the new violin emits sound 
somewhat more uniformly over the pitch 
range than the original, and that the new 
violin is easier to play than the original 
_,. In these two respects the test indicates 
a slight superiority of the new violin.” 

The esthetic point was naturally incon- 
clusive at last week’s concert, for the play- 
ers had had insufficient time to establish 
complete rapport with their new instru- 
ments. Numerous violinists present, how- 
ever, were more than warm in their praise 
of the fineness of the tone of all four in- 
struments and the delicacy of tonal bal- 
ance throughout the ensemble. And in the 
minds of several critics present at the 
demonstration, it was an awkward ques- 
tion whether they would have been willing 
to spot any difference and stake their lives 
on it—especially with regard to the ex- 
ceptional tonal subtlety of the viola and 
‘cello. 

The delicate work of duplicating these 
instruments was done in two years by 
William Moennig & Son, Philadelphia vio- 
lin makers. But the background of the 
demonstration concert spreads farther in- 
to the past. It goes back to 1909 when the 
firm started business in Philadelphia, and 
from there it trails off into the centuries 
—away back to 1622 when the first mem- 
ber of the Moennig clan began to make 
lutes and gambas in the little Saxon vil- 
lage of Markneukirchen. 

Today that family tradition is carried 
forward in the second-story Moennig shop 
on Chestnut Street. There father and son 
—the latter a 34-year-old native of Phila- 
delphia and the only known native Amer- 
ican who is a Master Violinmaker of the 
ancient Violinmakers Guild in Europe— 
have painstakingly measured and studied 
the originals of the instruments just com- 
pleted and meanwhile have been turning 
out violins for numerous front-line or- 
chestras. Today there is one or more 
Moennig violin or viola in the symphony 
orchestras of Philadelphia, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, and St. Louis; and the 
Moennigs are now making a viola apiece 
for the NBC and Pittsburgh symphonies. 

The duplicate quartet just completed is, 
naturally, the biggest point of family 
pride at present. Into the making went 
the Moennig secret processes of measure- 
ment and construction, as well as the 
choice woods, seasoned for 100 years, 
which young Moennig selected personally 
in Europe—split spruce from the Carpa- 
thian Mountains and Tyrolese maple. 

American woods are not suitable for 
fine violins, young Moennig told News- 
WEEK. Whether it’s the climate, or soil, or 
both, he doesn’t know, but they’re “too 
mushy” in texture. 


American Singers’ Chance 


American opera stars have long been 
handicapped by the rivalry of foreign 
singers, Italians especially. But last week 
the natives had a chance in San Francisco 
—with the opening of the seventeenth 
operatic season at the War Memorial 
Opera House, North and South American 
singers faced the biggest opportunity ever 
thrown their way in the vocal history of 
the Coast city. 

The reason was the difficulty Italian 
singers have been experiencing in getting 
out of their native land. Unable to get 
permission to leave their own country, 
several of the more prominent vocal stars 
scheduled to appear in San Francisco this 
season have been compelled to make way 
for substitutes—most of them Americans 
by birth or adoption. 

High in the list of missing Italian sing- 
ers are Mafalda Favero and Maria Ca- 
niglia. Miss Favero, slated to appear in 
the opening production of “Manon,” was 
hurriedly replaced by Bidu Sayao, a Bra- 
zilian, who interrupted a concert tour for 
that purpose. During the course of the 
three-week season, running from Oct. 13 to 
Nov. 4, other such substitutions are sched- 
uled—among them, Frederick Jagel for 
Alessandro Ziliani, and Elisabeth Reth- 
berg (German-born, but now awaiting 
final citizenship papers) for Maria 
Caniglia. Richard Bonelli and Kathryn 
Meisle will also make additional appear- 
ances, subbing for Carlo Tagliabue and 
Ebe Stignani. 

One American singer about whom there 
is a good deal of buzzing curiosity is 
George Stinson, a former patrolman on 
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the San Francisco-Oakland bridge. Dis- 
covered singing at his job about a year 
and a half ago, Stinson was sent abroad by 
Gaetano Merola, director of the opera 
company, and on Oct. 21 he will make his 
debut as Canio in “I Pagliacci.” Merola 
has raised expectations of San Franciscans 
by describing Stinson’s voice as “the great- 
est since Caruso.” 





RECORD WEEK 


BreTHOvVEN—A ppassionata sonata. (Ru- 
dolf Serkin. Three 12-inch Victor records 
in album, $6.50.) Another worthy addition 
to the many recordings that have been 
made (by Fischer, Kempff, Murdoch, 
Bauer, Schnabel, Gieseking) of the great- 
est piano sonata stemming from Bee- 
thoven’s middle period—the opus 57 in F 
minor. It was the music publisher Cranz, 
incidentally, and not the composer himself, 
who tacked the name “appassionata” onto 
the opus, but tradition has hallowed the 
nickname. 


Lutty—Orchestral excerpts. (Orchestre 
Symphonique under Maurice Cauchie. 
Two 10-inch Columbia records in album, 
$2.50.) Four examples, untouched by 
modern hands, of the instrumentation that 
delighted the composer’s patron, Louis 
XIV of France. 


For folk-song followers: The Hampton 
Institute Quartet offers ten Favorite Ne- 
gro Spirituals (five 10-inch Musicraft rec- 
ords in album, $5.50); the Trapp Family 
Choir sings a group of Folk Songs of Cen- 
tral Europe (five 10-inch Victor records in 
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album, $7.50); Nicolas Matthey’s Ori- 
ental Orchestra plays Armenian Folk Songs 
and Dances (five 10-inch Decca records in 
album, $2.25). 





AVIATION 


$50,000,000 Airport: 
North Beach, Opened by N. Y.., 
as Eastern Terminus 


When Fiorello H. La Guardia was elect- 
ed Mayor of New York in 1933 he prom- 
ised a municipal airport to replace Newark, 
N.J., as the city’s air terminus. For that 
purpose he selected a 105-acre airfield at 
North Beach, on Flushing Bay, in Queens, 
enlarging it by purchase of 96 adjoining 
acres and creation of 357 more through a 
fill-in of refuse. 

This week, six years later, with $40,000,- 
000 spent and the eventual cost expected 
to top $50,000,000, La Guardia dedicated 
North Beach Airport before more than 
200,000 persons. The nation’s biggest 
WPA project, it is designed as one of the 
world’s greatest and most modern air- 
ports.* Only twenty minutes from mid- 
town Manhattan as against 50 for Newark, 
it consists of a three-story administra- 
tion building (larger than many big-city 
union railroad stations), flanked on 
either side by three landplane hnangars 
(each larger than Madison Square Gar- 
den), and a separate marine terminal for 
oceanic flights which has one mammoth 
hangar as large as two regulation-sized 


football fields. 








*Other big fields: Newark, 1,200 acres, of 
which 300 are in use; Chicago, 626 acres; Lon- 
don (Croydon), 190 acres; Berlin (Tempelhof) , 
$92 acres, Paris (Le Bourget), 812 acres. 
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The airfield itself has four runways— 
6,000, 5,000, 4,500, and 3,532 feet long, all 
lighted by eight 7,500,000 candle-power 
floodlights, and one equipped with de- 
vices to guide instrument landings—with 
connecting taxi runways and a 6,200-foot 
arc-like loading apron that flanks the 
buildings. Access to planes is from a 
1,500-foot covered platform running along 
the edge of the apron, which accommo- 
dates fifteen big transport planes at once 
and has an upper promenade for 5,000 
visitors. 

Other North Beach statistics: more floor 
space than a small city; facilities for 700 
flights daily, of which some will be made 
by American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, 
United Air Lines, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., Pan American Airways, 
and Canadian Colonial Airways; 700 miles 
of street lighting; 600 miles of wire and 
cable; a 13,500,000 candle-power beacon 
(the nation’s largest) atop the 64-foot 





Acme 
Control tower at New York’s 
North Beach Airport... 


.. «from which plane movements on its some 3 miles of runways will be guided 


control tower; fuel tanks capable of hold- 
ing 465,000 gallons; a huge bar, dance 
floor, and four restaurants; $25-a-day 
offices for between-flight business deals; a 
weather bureau servicing the entire North- 
east; a CAA building; customs, immigra- 
tion, and public-health offices, and vast 
machine shops. 





Mystery Plane Crashes 


With the increasing demand for faster 
and faster pursuit planes pushing speeds 
beyond the 400-mile-an-hour mark, mili- 
tary aircraft designers have long been ru- 
mored working on ships capable of even 
500 miles. Last week, a mystery craft said 
to be that-fast was trundled out of a 
hangar of the Republic Aircraft Corp. at 
East Farmingdale, Long Island, and taken 
aloft for its first trials by Herbert Huls- 
man, ex-Navy flyer and test pilot. After a 
half hour’s maneuvers, the plane suddenly 
glided to earth at 100 feet and crashed, 
tearing up scrub oak for hundreds of feet. 
Hulsman was killed. Officials believed the 
engine stopped or the pilot undershot his 
mark in landing. The plane was the first 
of an order placed by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. 

The Republic plant was formerly called 
the Seversky Aircraft Corp., but last week 
directors changed the name and announced 
that Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky was 
no longer an executive of the firm. Sever- 
sky, a Russian World War ace, opened his 
first factory in 1923, was ruined in 1929, 
and reorganized in 1931. 

Last December, he went to Europe for 
plane contracts. When he returned this 
spring he was not reelected president, and 
the company was refinanced. He is still a 
member of the board of directors, how- 
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ever, holding 10 per cent of the stock. At- 
tributing his ill luck to a conflict of policy 
with the directors after the European 
trip, Seversky, who is also a noted rac- 
ing pilot and inventor as well as plane 
manufacturer, hastened to announce that 
he had had no part in the design or pro- 
duction of pursuit planes such as the 
one that crashed. 
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Grid Communiqué No. 3: 
Panthers’ Victory Over Duke 
Features Day of Ties 


The 49,000 fans who went to Pitt Sta- 
dium for last week’s Pitt-Duke game were 
treated to a most unusual spectacle—a 
Duke back running for a touchdown with- 
out the ball. With his team leading 13-7, 
Wesley McAfee broke into the clear from 
kick formation. Only Pitt’s safety man, 
Cassiano, stood in the way. Cassiano made 
a desperate diving tackle, landing on his 
face as McAfee swept past him. The dive 
didn’t stop McAfee but it dislodged the 
ball. There it bounded on the ground, close 
to the prone Cassiano, as McAfee sped on 
toward his phantom touchdown. Finally 
Cassiano crawled over and recovered the 
pigskin on his own 43-yard line, from 
which point Pitt marched to a touchdown 
and the final vital point of victory, at 
14-13 booted calmly by Ben Kish. 

Though Pitt’s margin was shadowy, the 
success lifted Charles William Bowser 
from obscurity to the ranks of big-time 
coaches. Before the opening games, all the 
experts said Pitt would be much weaker 
this fall, with Coach Jock Sutherland gone 
and Bowser never having bossed a big 
football team before. Actually Pitt, under 
Bowser, does appear weaker than the 
mighty Panther machines of recent years, 
but the team remains undefeated anyhow. 
The victories have been won, not with a 
stonewall defense, but with a more varied 
and brilliant offense than Sutherland used 
to unleash, and Pitt now appears to be as 
good a bet as any team for the Rose Bowl 
invitation. 

Bowser, now 40, played freshman foot- 
ball under Andy Kerr at Pitt in 1919, then 
three years as a varsity end, center, and 
quarterback substitute under Pop Warner. 
The following year, 1923, Bowser’s team- 
mates elected him captain, but Penn State 
and Lafayette objected to his football 
playing career running on forever, and 
Pitt withdrew him. 

There followed coaching jobs at Grove 
City College, Pa—where in 1925 Bowser 
lost only one game, in 1926 none—three 
seasons of assistant coaching at Pitt, and 
five years at Bowdoin where he compiled 
only 9 victories, against 21 losses and five 
ties. 


However, an assistant’s spot was still 
open to him at Pitt, so he returned to his 
alma mater from 1935 to spring training 
in 1938. Then he retired and was out of 
football when given Sutherland’s position. 

The task of filling such large shoes 


oo 


doesn’t worry Bowser in the least. He 
isn’t the worrying sort. As a high-school 
kid during the World War, he joined the 
Army. Right off he was offered an ambu- 
lance-driving job at night in the front 
lines with guns firing all about him. He 
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"Tie evils of college football have 
been exposed officially, with names and 
numbers, for the eighteenth time in the 
last ten years, by John R. Tunis, in 
this month’s American Mercury (this 
is only the second or third exposure by 
Tunis, who missed several years be- 
cause of his easygoing disposition and 
} the press of business elsewhere) . 

You can understand what a shock it 
is to the public to learn at this date 
that some of the college players are not 
strictly amateur. “Bums” is the word 
Tunis uses, though I don’t know where 
he picked up that kind of language. 

The new revelations, entitled “What 
Price College Football?”, have left 
America stagnant with excitement. One 
coach, hearing that the jig was up, 
turned pale and said “Shucks!” Anoth- 
er coach hurried to the nearest butcher 
shop and bought three pork chops for 
dinner. He likes them. A college presi- 
dent, whom we will call “Jack W.,” 
when told that Mr. Tunis had traveled 
8,000 miles, exclaimed “Whew! That’s 
a lot of miles!” A track coach, whom 
we will call “O. X.,” wondered what 
time Tunis made for the distance and 
whether he had a following wind. 

Little do these smug wrongdoers sus- 
pect that Tunis’ blast is not the final 
word on the subject. While the Amer- 
ican Mercury’s investigator was pound- 
4 ing up the backstretch on his 8,000- 
mile cruise, your correspondent had 
just started a junket of 28,000 miles 
and some inches on the same errand. 

Our slogan is the same as U.S. 
Grant’s—“keep punching.” If the first 
seventeen exposures failed to break the 
news, if Tunis’ famous Bombshell 18 
did not give the secret away, what will 
they say to this new and startling sheaf 
of data? What price college football, 
we asked those in the “know,” and the 
answer came back “$3.30 for seats on 
the 50-yard line, $2.20 behind the goal 
posts.” 

Posing as “Alfred K.,” a wingback, I 
approached 48 coaches one after anoth- 
er and asked them what they would 
pay me per month to play on their 


What Price Whaddyacallit? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


teams. All the answers are now on file 
in my safe, under the name of “Pete 
Y.” Some of them follow: 

“Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for wingbacks!” 

“Yes.” 

“No.” 

“Can you spare $5 till Tuesday?” 

“T’m a little hard of hearing.” 

“No speak English.” 

“Take off those whiskers. You are 
John R. Tunis!” 

After accepting twelve jobs in this 
capacity, I traveled 4,000 miles by 
camel to the Southwest Conference, 
where I collected affidavits proving be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that the fol- 
lowing colleges give scholarships to 
athletes: 

Arkansas, Baylor, Southern Methodist, 
Texas, Texas Christian, Texas A. & M., and 
Rice. 

The following colleges admit it: 

Arkansas, Baylor, Southern Methodist, 
Texas, Texas Christian, Texas A. & M., and 
Rice. 

How’s that for a revelation? But you 
ain’t heard nothing yet. 

At twelve hotels between Butte and 
Bismarck, I registered as “John L.,” a 
tackle. Ten of the hostelries accepted 
me at once and asked me to ring for ice 
water when I needed it. At the other 
two, I was asked to spell out my last 
name. When I said it was “Lardner,” 
they betrayed no surprise. If any one 
of them had had a football team I could 
have played for it, if I had a suitcase. 

Penetrating the 12,000 miles between 
Omaha and St. Louis, I met a halfback 
named S.C. Two days later he stole 
my watch and chain and $11.50 in cash. 
I think that halfback was a crook! 

At a certain Southern college, when 
I told them I had come to expose graft 
and professionalism, they told me to 
use the exposers’ entrance. 

“Around in back,” I was told. 

This is a pretty state of affairs. Back 
in 1928 I knew they paid some of the 
college football players, and now I sus- 
pect it shrewdly —23,478 exposures 
can’t be wrong. 
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took it, though he’d never driven a ma- 
chine of any kind before. “After that ex- 
perience,” says Bowser, “nothing scares 
me.” 

His football technique follows the Suth- 
erland single-wing-back style, but he dif- 
fers from most coaches in his mild man- 
ner. Once the season starts, Bowser almost 
never scrimmages the varsity in practice, 
He isn’t the driving kind of coach, be- 
lieving that if players haven’t got the 
stuff, roaring at them is no use. 

Other high lights of the football week: 


“| Evening up for a fortnight ago when not 
one important game ended in a tie, five of 
last week’s big skirmishes finished in a 
dead heat: Columbia 6, Army 6; Navy 0, 
Dartmouth 0; Syracuse 13, Georgetown 
18; Purdue 13, Minnesota 13; Stanford 14, 
U.C.L.A. 14. By a single conversion point 
after touchdown, Notre Dame preserved 
its unbeaten record against Southern 
Methodist, 20-19. 


‘| Just one superior offensive drive gave 
the following teams one-touchdown vic- 
tories—Penn over Yale, 6-0; Tulane over 
Fordham, 7-0; North Carolina over New 
York University, 14-7; Auburn over Mis- 
sissippi State, 7-0; Louisiana State over 
Rice, 7-0; Washington State over Wash- 
ington, 6-0; and Oregon over California, 
6-0. 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


OCTOBER 21 


Notre Dame over Navy 

Nebraska over Baylor 

Southern Methodist over Marquette 
Duke over Syracuse 

Carnegie Tech over New York University 
Pittsburgh over Duquesne 

Columbia over Princeton 

Holy Cross over Brown 

Cornell over Penn State 

Harvard over Penn 

Yale over Army 

Temple over Boston College 
Tennessee over Alabama 

Georgia Tech over Vanderbilt 

Iowa State over Drake 

Indiana over Illinois 

Michigan over Chicago* 
Northwestern over Wisconsin 
Minnesota over Ohio State 

Purdue over Michigan State 
Oklahoma over Kansas 

Texas A. & M. over Texas Christian 
Colorado over Colorado State 
California over Washington State** 
Washington over Oregon State 





*Bombshell 

**Underdog special 

Score on judgment-passes for week end- 
ed Oct. 14: completed, 16; fumbled 4; both 
sides offside, 5. Success average to date: 
30 right, 15 wrong, 5 tied: 66.7%. 














] Several weak powers were mercilessly in- 
vaded: Chicago, by Harvard, 61-0; Prince- 
ton, which bowed to Cornell, 20-7; Brown, 
conquered by Colgate, 10-0; Georgia, 
hopped on by Holy Cross, 13-0; North- 
western, beaten down by Ohio State, 13-0; 
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Bowser, off to a great start 


Iowa, mauled by Michigan, 27-7; Wis- 
consin, defeated by Indiana, 14-0; Texas, 
taken by Oklahoma, 24-12; and Illinois, 
sunk by Southern California, 26-0. 


{Illness caused the cancellation of the 
game between St. Mary’s and Loyola (of 
Los Angeles). Two of Loyola’s players, 
Quarterback Burch Donahue and Tackle 
Robert Link, were hospitalized with in- 
fantile paralysis, and sixteen others were 
sent home as a precautionary measure. 


* Two teams of women students at West- 
ern State College staged a novelty game 
in Gunnison, Colo. The co-eds wore shorts, 
announced they were competing for the 
Powder Bowl championship, and agreed on 
men’s rules except that the quarters were 
shortened to six minutes. Alice Shanks, 
snaring a pass and running for a touch- 
down,..won this girls’ game for the Lions 
over the Bears, 13-6. 





Horse Trouble 


This has been a bad year for good 
horses. Two of the best known three-year- 
old steeds were retired last month: Wil- 
liam Woodward’s Johnstown, because of 
a whistle in his throat and coughing 
spells; and George D. Widener’s Eight 
Thirty with an injured leg. Another flash 
—Charles Howard’s Sorteado, who a 
month ago set an American track record 
of 2:28.4 for the mile and a half—last 
week pulled up lame at Jamaica, Long 
Island. The four-year-old Sorteado didn’t 
have to be destroyed but torn ligaments 
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in his left foreleg meant the end of run- 
ning, at least for the rest of 1939. There’s 
hope, however, that the Argentine-bred 
colt may be patched up for racing next 
year. 

Meanwhile, William L. Brann’s three- 
year-old, Challedon, runs gaily on, un- 
challenged as the horse of the year. He 
shattered the world’s record for a mile and 
three-sixteenths last week at Keeneland 
Park, Lexington, Ky. Carrying 120 pounds 
—one more than Discovery toted to the 
record in 1934—Challedon lowered the 
time to 1:54.6. He boosted his earnings, 
the highest of any three-year-old this year, 
to $169,000 and now has a lifetime total 
of $236,010. 





SCIENCE 


Mayo Clinic Birthplace 
to Celebrate Half a Century 
of Progress in Surgery 





A cyclone swept across Rochester, 
Minn., on Aug. 21, 1883. It was tragedy for 
the little city, killing 35 persons and in- 
juring scores. But indirectly it was a god- 
send, for it set off a series of events that 
resulted in the formation of the Mayo 
Clinic, one of the world’s greatest surgical 
centers. 

Western medicine was crude in the 
1880s. Surgeons worked in shirtsleeves. 
They often put patients on kitchen tables 
and used unsterilized instruments. To sew 
up incisions, they used heavily waxed and 
none-too-clean silk thread which was held 
firmly between the teeth until needed. 
Such would have been the surgical pro- 
cedures offered to stricken citizens had the 
cyclone struck almost anywhere else in the 
West. But Rochester had Dr. William 
Worrall Mayo. 

The English-born surgeon—who could 
trace his scientific ancestry back through a 
line of physicians and chemists to the 
1600s—had a rare thirst for knowledge, 
sometimes shown in odd ways. In 1862 
Minnesota settlers had put down a Sioux 
Indian uprising, hanged 38 of the leaders, 
and left 37 bodies buried in a sandbank. 
Dr. Mayo got body No. 38—that of Chief 
Cut Nose—and soon the skeleton was 
mounted in his Rochester office as a mute 
lesson in anatomy. 

He once mortgaged his land for $600 to 
buy a microscope, and he performed in- 
tricate abdominal operations that still thrill 
present-day surgeons. He taught his two 
sons—William James and Charles Horace 
Mayo—anatomy and surgery by pointing 
out details of Chief Cut Nose’s skeleton 
and letting the boys assist him in opera- 
tions (at the age of 10 Charles was already 
applying ether to patients, while 13-year- 
old William Jr. was handing instruments 
to his father and helping in the actual 
surgery). By the time of the 1883 cyclone 
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Rochester (Minn. ) Post- Bulletin 


How St. Mary’s Hospital, which cradled the Mayo Clinic, will appear in 1941 when enlarged 


the 64-year-old surgeon was receiving pa- 
tients from all parts of Minnesota as well 
as from Iowa and the Dakotas. 

It was natural that Rochester citizens 
should choose Dr. Mayo to supervise an 
emergency hospital to take care of storm 
victims, and among the volunteer nurses 
were sisters of a near-by convent. After 
the temporary hospital had served its pur- 
pose, the Mother Superior of the Catholic 
convent offered to finance a permanent 
institution with the Protestant Dr. Mayo 
os head, and 50 years ago this month the 
$75,000 St. Mary’s Hospital opened its 
doors to patients. It boasted an all-Mayo 
medical staff, consisting of the director and 
his two sons, who had recently received 
their M.D. degrees. 

Next week, in the auditorium of the hos- 
pital, more than 500 physicians and church 
dignitaries, plus Gov. Harold Stassen of 
Minnesota, are expected to gather for the 
half-century anniversary of St. Mary’s 
Hospital. But the ceremonies are likely to 
be less happy than the event would nor- 
mally warrant, for this year saw the deaths 
of “Dr. Charlie” and “Dr. Will”—as the 
sons of the old Dr. Mayo were known to 
everyone in Rochester—who, after their 
father retired in 1894, led their clinic to 
its present position (NEWsWEEK, June 5, 
Aug. 7). Scheduled as chairman of the 
program is Dr. Charles W. Mayo, son of 
Dr. Charlie and the only living member of 
the family with an M.D. degree. (The 
clinic is now run by a board of governors 
of which Dr. Robert D. Mussey of Roch- 
ester is chairman.) 
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Many of the addresses will draw atten- 
tion to the growing years of the hospital. 
Its fame spread until by 1906 it was treat- 
ing 3,299 patients a year and had increased 
its surgical staff (at that time the retired 
Dr. William Mayo Sr. was 87 and off on 
his second trip around the world). Dr 
Charlie—who performed an _ estimated 
5,000 operations during his life—developed 
new methods for the surgical treatment of 
goiter, varicose veins, bunions, and many 
other ailments. Dr. Will specialized in stom- 
ach-ulcer surgery and directed the activi- 
ties of the rapidly growing institution. 

Because of their skill the Mayos made 
newspaper headlines frequently, which 
aroused charges of publicity-seeking among 
other doctors. But nothing could stop the 
hospital’s growth, and the Mayo brothers 
received the highest recognition of or- 
ganized medicine, both becoming presi- 
dents of the American Medical Association 
(Dr. Will was elected in 1906, Dr. Charlie 
in 1917). 

It soon became necessary to build a 
separate clinic where patients registered 
and received examinations. In 1915, four 
years after their father had died from an 
infection of his left hand at the age of 91, 
the Mayo brothers made sure the clinic 
would survive them by giving $1,500,000 
for the creation of the Mayo Foundation 
for Medical Education and Research, 
which later became a graduate school of 
the University of Minnesota. Eleven years 
ago the expanding clinic moved into a fif- 
teen-story building. 

Today, while the Mayo Clinic refuses to 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Louis Eilshemius, disillusioned painter 


announce its annual running expenses, one 
estimate puts the yearly pay roll alone at 
nearly $5,000,000. A recent report of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. stated that Rochester, 
Minn., uses more photographic film—for 
purposes including X-rays and surgical 
motion pictures—than any city in the 
United States except Hollywood. Each 
year the clinic’s 500 doctors are visited by 
100,000 persons from the United States 
and foreign countries, and cases requiring 
treatment are sent to one of Rochester’s 
six hospitals, the bed capacity of which 
totals 1,400. Last year 26,519 operations 
were performed in the medical metropo- 
lis. Thirty per cent of the clinic’s patients 
are treated free of charge, while another 
25 per cent barely pay the cost of exami- 
nation; the remainder pay according to 
their means. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, rebuilt in 1922, is 
now one of the most important medical 
units in Rochester, having treated nearly 
13,000 patients last year. Its growth has 
reflected the growth of the Mayo Clinic, 
and many doctors attending next week’s 
50th anniversary ceremonies will mentally 
contrast the present 621-bed hospital to 
the 40-bed affair of 1889 where old Dr. 
Mayo and his young sons made surgical 
history. 

In about eighteen months the pioneer 
hospital will have two new wings, contain- 
ing 445 beds, at a cost of more than $1,- 
250,000. St. Mary’s and the Mayo Clinic 
haven’t stopped growing yet. 





Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 


High lights of the meeting in Chicago 
last week of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, the 
nation’s highest ranking organization of 
eye, ear, nose, and throat specialists: 


{| How vitamin B can aid in the treatment 
of nervous-system syphilis was revealed 
by Dr. William M. Muncy of Providence 
in a paper that aroused the interest of ex- 
perts throughout the country. Sixteen 
years ago doctors began using an arsenic- 
containing drug called tryparsamide, so 
constituted chemically that it would reach 
nerves and attack syphilis spirochetes in 
their tissue hide-outs. But because the op- 
tic nerve is supersensitive to drugs, many 
tryparsamide-treated patients suffered 
from a peculiar eye upset—their fields of 
vision narrowed until things looked as they 
might if seen through a football mega- 
phone. But Dr. Muncy knew that certain 
components of vitamin B—which is actual- 
ly a complex of half a dozen subvitamins 
—had a protective effect against some 
diseases of the nerves, and injected 50 pa- 
tients with the food factor before giving 
them tryparsamide. No visual upsets were 
suffered by 49 of the patients, and case 
No. 50 was later treated successfully after 
receiving extra-large doses of vitamin B. 


{ High pressure of eye fluids against the 
cornea-—the covering over the eyeball— 
produces a rare disease in which the trans- 
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parent tissue is pushed into a cone shape, 
and vision becomes clouded. Drs. R. O. 
Rychener of Memphis and D. B. Kirby of 
New York reported they had remedied this 
condition by cutting through the delicate 
cornea and draining excess fluids until 
pressure was relieved . . . Dr. Arthur W. 
Proetz of St. Louis made rabbits inhale 
cigarette smoke for six weeks to see if 
smoking harmed the nose or throat. His 
conclusion: “The prevalence of smoking 
and the pains to which one is put to de- 
tect an effect suggest that, whatever its 
nature, it must be slight.” 





ART 





Mahatma Louis Eilshemius: 
Eccentric Painter Is Acclaimed, 
but Now It’s Too Late 


Once a double row of stately private 
homes, 57th Street in New York is now a 
gleaming crosstown canyon whose walls 
are lined with art galleries. But one echo 
of the dead past lingers on in the in- 
credible brownstone house at 118 East 
57th. Here gilded gas lamps reveal the 
“elegant” Victorian gewgaws and knick- 
nacks which cram every spacious room in 
a house that hasn’t had improvements in 
40 years. The owners of the mortgaged 
mansion—Louis Eilshemius, 75, who has 
never left his house since a 1932 auto ac- 
cident, and his half-blind brother Henry, 
86—are both listed in the Social Register, 
but their poverty is evident on all sides. 

The house was once filled from cellar to 
attic with oils and water colors by Louis, 
but most of these are gone now. Some have 
been stolen; others, given away; still others 
carted off by dealers—one of whom boasts 
he sold an Eilshemius for $1,500 after 
wheedling it out of the painter for $5. (The 
highest price the artist ever received for a 
picture is $400; the top in the open mar- 
ket is around $2,000.) 

Last week three galleries along his street 
paid homage to the broken old man in No. 
118. All staged big one-man shows* of his 
work to celebrate publication this week of 
the first biography of Eilshemius: ANp Hi 
Sat Amone THE AsHes (By William 
Schack. 303 pages, 80,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, index. American Artists Group, Inc., 
New York. $3). With a background of 
three years’ patient research and checking, 
Schack—an ex-chemist now in The New 
York Times drama department—tells the 
Eilshemius story with skill, sympathy, and 
good taste. 

A nineteenth-century painter with his 
roots in Corot and the Barbizon School, 
Eilshemius was a rich man’s son educated 
abroad who found his artistic carecr 





*Boyer, 69 East 57th, 16 water colors, 26 
drawings; Kleeman, 38 East 57th, 12 water col- 
ors, 23 oils, Valentine, 16 East 57th, 10 water 
colors, 42 oils. 
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blocked in 1899 when the National Acade- 
my, then arbiter of the nation’s art life, 
refused to show his work. The 40 years of 
neglect, contempt, and abuse (even from 
other artists) which followed didn’t stop 
him from painting, but, says Schack, they 
made the artist an egomaniac. 

Long before sneering, unfavorable re- 
views of his first one-man show in 1920 
paralyzed his will to paint, Eilshemius was 
known as an inveterate writer of letters to 
the editor, in which he sometimes dubbed 
himself “Mahatma,” self-styled composer 
of music (never performed) greater than 
Beethoven’s, of plays (never acted) greater 
than Shakespeare’s, of little-read poetry 
greater than Keats’. To art dealers he was 
a rich eccentric who toured galleries shout- 
ing imprecations and abuse at modern 
pictures and who distributed pamphlets 
(printed at his own expense) describing 
himself as a magician and superman. 

Fame came with a series of shows in 
1932; Eilshemius became the vogue, a col- 
lector’s item, a gold mine for the dealers. 
The staid Metropolitan Museum, after re- 
fusing to accept four oils as a gift from the 
artist, is reputed to have paid more than 
$1,000 for one the next year. But success 
was too long delayed. Now the wreckage of 
an artist that many persons (Schack in- 
cluded) view as deserving to rank with 
Homer, Eakins, and Ryder, Eilshemius 
sat last week in the dreary bedroom he 
hasn’t left for seven years. Unable to at- 
tend his shows, unable to concentrate on 
anything but the illustrations in his bi- 
ography, so tired of life he refuses even to 
watch the street from his second-story 
window, “It’s too late,” he mumbled sadly 
in his beard, “too late.” 





RADIO 





Stoopnagle’s Quixie Doodles: 
Laugh Veteran in New Contest 


From 1931 onward, the names Stoop- 
nagle and Budd were as inseparable as 
bacon and eggs. The comedy team’s gen- 
eral nonsense, plus plugs for “Stoopnoc- 
racy” and zany shouts of “we want a spon- 
sor,” tickled the funnybones of radio fans. 
But, in March 1938, they split up—Budd 
Hulick to appear on What’s My Name 
(first for Philip Morris and this past 
summer for Bristol-Myers) and Stoop- 
nagle (Frederick Chase Taylor in private 
life) to take over the Town Hall show dur- 
ing the summer of 1938 and most recently 
to appear on the RCA Magic Key. 

This Friday marks the return of Col. 
Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle (“I was too bashful 
to be a general, and too proud to be a 
lieutenant”) to the air in a program of his 
own: a “Quixie Doodle” contest spon- 
sored by the Mennen Co. A _ sample 
Quixie Doodle question: “When is it per- 
fectly good grammar to use ‘I is’ in a 





sentence?” Possible answers: “I is the 
ninth letter of the alphabet”; “Eye is 
something that when you don’t pay your 
rent you get a sock in”; “Aye is what a 
sailor, when addressed by his Captain, re- 
plied twice, sir!” 

This nonsense is definitely in the wild 
Stoopnagle tradition, for the comedian al- 
ways has specialized in such wit as: “A 
straw is a thing that you drink a soda 
through two of them” and the now-hack- 
neyed “People have more fun than any- 
body,” as well as such screwball gadgets as 
an upside-down lighthouse for submarines. 

Prior to 1929, Stoopnagle’s peculiar tal- 
ents were wasted on the comparatively 
desert air of the lumber business and a 
stock and bond house. But. “when things 
did things to the brokerage business,” the 
Colonel-to-be broke with brokerage and 
became a production man for the Buffalo 
Broadcasting Corp. There he met Budd 
Hulick, who was then an announcer. One 
day, by a peculiar quirk of fate, the pair 
were forced to ad lib for 23 minutes dur- 
ing a transmission-line breakdown. Their 
disconnected talk, punctuated by Stoop- 
nagle’s frantic repetitions of “I Love 





Stoopnagle and Budd, now rivals 


Coffee, I Love Tea” on the studio organ, 
made a local hit. When the 6-foot, 200- 
pound comedian first went on a network 
with Hulick, he worked six half-hour pro- 
grams weekly without scripts. Today, a 
“typewriter thinker,” he pounds out his 
own material with two fingers (“I’m the 
fastest ever”) and the aid of two col- 
laborators. 

The timing of the Colonel’s newest ven- 
ture adds a mild coincidence to the broken 
Stoopnagle-Budd saga: Hulick’s program, 
Music and Manners, is broadcast over 
MBS at 9:30 p.m. EST Fridays; Stoop- 
nagle’s half hour will take the air at 8 the 
same evening over the same network. 
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Expatriate’s Triumph 

One of America’s younger composers, 
41-year-old Roy Harris, will do a graceful 
step-aside this Saturday for one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest composers, 83-year-old George 
Templeton Strong. Instead of Harris’ third 
symphony, scheduled for its premiére by 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
on Oct. 21, there will be a substitute—an 
orchestral suite called “Die Nacht.” 

Last summer the composition was 
brought to Toscanini’s attention by Er- 
nest Ansermet, the Swiss conductor. His 
immediate interest in it, coupled with the 
composer’s advanced years, made the Ital- 
ian maestro decide to perform the work at 
the earliest moment. 

A New Yorker by birth, now living in 
Geneva, Strong has been an expatriate for 
many years, living in Europe. 





Gunther and Baukhage 


A new series of nightly broadcasts on 
the European situation opened last Sun- 
day on the NBC Red Network—a pro- 
gram shared by H. R. Baukhage, NBC 
commentator who recently returned from 
Berlin, and John Gunther, author, who 
broadcast from London in the early days 
of the war. Baukhage is heard five times 
weekly at 11 P.M. (E.S.T.), Gunther on 
the other two days, Tuesday and Friday, 
at the same hour. 





BOOKS 





The Amazing Mr. Maugham 
Produces Another Maughamism 


That’s Grisly and Good 


W. Somerset Maugham, who got two 
medical degrees from St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital, London, but never practices . . . who 
was a failure at 34 and a howling success 


~ at 35 (by good luck, according to him) 


. . . who consistently thumbs down eye- 
popping Hollywood offers and won’t go to 
movies made from his books (“Why don’t 
they make adult pictures? It is a very 
simple thing to do.”) . . . who thinks pot 
boilers make an author less money than 
his serious work . . . who writes (with a 
pen) only three hours a day and always 
in the morning, averages 1,500 words a 
sitting, and puts down nonsense if he can’t 
think of anything better . . . whose books 
are written solely for entertainment (his 
opinion of the state of the world today is 
low but he doesn’t think a novel is the 
place to express it) . . . who is 65 and a 
grandfather and makes bitter jokes about 
his growing old . . . who dresses young 
and can’t describe women’s clothes but 
thinks girls of today dress and look (and 
talk and think) much better than their 
mothers did . . . who plays golf and bridge, 
swims, gossips, and reads for pleasure 
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(would rather read a medicine wrapper 
than nothing) . .. who was described by 
Hannen Swaffer, London play critic, as 
having the “face of a dead Mongol”... 
who wears a wisp mustache and thrusts 
his chin forward—this man Somerset 
Maugham, of whom an English paper 
once said: “He is inclined to think of life 
as a losing game played against an ad- 
versary bound to win,” has kept good his 
six-year-old promise to quit stage writing 
and stick to novels and stories. At the 
time he said that he shouldn’t write any 
more at all. “But ideas keep cropping up.” 

This week crops up a new novel by the 
Dean-in-spite-of-himself of English let- 
ters. It is called Curistmas Ho ipay, a 
Maughamish piece, readable, and redolent 
with good bad characters, good malicious 
talk, a fine grisly crime, and a story in- 
side a story. : 

The tale starts when Charley Mason, 
handsome, idealistic, 23-year-old Londoner 
in Paris on holiday, meets ‘an attractive 
Russian prostitute in a brothel called the 
Seraglio. The girl has a story—her hus- 
band is serving fifteen years on Devil’s Is- 
land for a peculiarly savage murder—and 
it is her plight and her mystic philosophy 
of atonement for her husband’s crime that 
compel the young Englishman to stay 
with the girl on a platonic basis. Also in 
the cast is an old school chum of Charley’s, 
a satanic Communist who thinks it very 
funny to bring the prostitute and his inno- 
cent friend together. 

For a brief week, Charley becomes in- 
volved in the snarl of these brutal lives; 
how the experience affects him and his 
stiff- necked English preconceptions is 
what Maugham is after. But, one sus- 
pects, it was the story, as a story, that 
primarily interested the author. After all, 
as he has said, “I am a teller of tales.” 
(Curistmas Ho.nipay. 314 pages, 88,000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2.50.) 





Wandering Jew-Baiter 


Sholem Asch’s Tue NAZARENE, an epic 
fantasy based on the life of Jesus Christ, 
is the fruition of a lifetime’s reading and 
thinking. As a poor boy in a Warsaw sub- 
urb, Asch steeped himself in the Bible and 
Hebrew literature to the exclusion of all 
else; he even began his career writing in 
classical Hebrew, changing later to Yid- 
dish on the advice of colleagues. Through- 
out his life he has remained close to his 
people, serving on numerous commissions 
to alleviate their sufferings, studying their 
history. 

His new novel is an ambitious—even an 
audacious—work. It is told in three parts, 
one of which “purports” to be a fragment 
of a lost Book of the New Testament— 
the Book of Judas. To tell his story, Asch 
has used an ingenious device. The nar- 
rator is an evil old scholar and forger of 





Wide World 
W. Somerset Maugham 


documents living in a poor quarter of 
modern Warsaw. The old man, a vicious 
anti-Semite, claims to be one Cornelius, one 
of the Roman officers, or Ciliarchs, in 
Jerusalem at the time Christ was cruci- 
fied; he still lives on through the ages—a 
sort of Wandering Jew-baiter—unable to 
die. Why he must roam the earth does not 
come out until the end of the book. Asch 
(in the person of another narrator) never 
commits himself as to whether he believes 
in the Ciliarch Cornelius or not. It is read- 
er’s choice. 

Part I is the Ciliarch Cornelius’ own 
story of life in Palestine in the days when 
a certain Rabbi Yeshua ben Joseph, a car- 
penter of Nazareth, was preaching to the 
Jews. The Ciliarch is a worldly hedonist; 
he visits Mary of Magdalene in the days 
before her conversion; he watches Salome 
dance in Herod’s palace and witnesses the 
ghastly aftermath. For all his cynicism, he 
is awed by the Gallilean Preacher and ap- 
prehensive of His power. 

Part II, the incomplete Book of Judas, 
reveals Judas, in his own words, as a weak- 
willed, neurotic devotee of the Master; the 
story is written in biblical language and 
paints an interesting portrait of Jesus, 
breaking off before the episode of Judas’ 
treachery. The last section of the novel is 
told by a young Jewish student of the 
Temple and brings the great Christian leg- 
end to its tragic climax, stopping short of 
the Resurrection. 

The whole is a moving, sometimes thrill- 
ing, and always absorbing work; it will 
probably cause much controversy in Jew- 
ish as well as in Christian circles. It is per- 
haps significant that “The Nazarene” is 
the first of Asch’s novels in a long time not 
to be serialized before publication in The 
Jewish Daily Forward, New York’s con- 
servative Yiddish newspaper. (THe Naz- 
ARENE. 698 pages, 292,000 words. Putnam, 
New York. $2.75.) 





NEWSWEEK 











Marxism Dissected 


By all portents, this will be a winter of 
Siberian cold for Marxists. The Russo- 
German pact and military understanding 
sent Communists and Fellow Travelers all 
over the world scurrying for shelter, utter- 
ing cries of pain and “explaining” on the 
run. Already the phrase “Marxist revolu- 
tion” has taken on another meaning; for it 
aptly describes the rotary action of the 
father of Communism in his grave. 

One school of anti-Marxist thought 
holds that Marxism as a social theory 
never existed in practice except in a per- 
verted form. In a new book, written be- 
fore the September pact, Henry Bamford 
Parkes, New York University professor 
and one of the ablest exponents of that 
school, attempts to show that whenever 
revolutionary Communism has been suc- 
cessful it has been at the expense of Marx- 
ist dogma. Parkes goes further to demon- 
strate that Marxism must always fail be- 
cause it is invalid even as a theory. 

Although the author calls his book “an 
autopsy,” he doesn’t deny a degree of 
truth in the German’s philosophy. Refus- 
ing to recognize in Karl Marx an infallible 
or even a good prophet, the author never- 
theless concedes that there is much in his 
thinking that could be used and adapted 
in building a better society. 

‘What Parkes does deny, though, are 
fundamental concepts of Communism. He 
derides a dogma based solely on economic 
concepts which foretells the future with 
exactitude and will admit of no error—a 
dogma that confuses the real with the ra- 
tional. He disputes the fundamental tenet 
of Marxist theory: that, as capitalism 
grows older, the rate of profit will fall and 
the misery of the working class will in- 
crease. “Throughout the history of cap- 
italism,” Parkes writes, “the rate of profit 
has shown no particular tendency to fall; 
while the working class, instead of suffer- 
ing from more intense exploitation, have 
steadily gained higher standards of living 
and a shorter working day.” (Marxism: 
An Autopsy. 299 pages, 87,000 words. 
Notes, index. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Hunprepta Year. By Philip Gue- 
dalla. 312 pages, 72,000 words. Bibliogra- 
phy, index. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$3. A history of the single year 1936, which 
the author sees as the end of a century and 
an epoch. Brilliantly written. 


Micuaet Beam. By Richard Matthews 
Hallet. 451 pages, 153,000 words. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. The true story 
of an American frontiersman who was 
active as a champion of states’ rights in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 


New Roaps to RicHes: IN THE OTHER 
Americas. By Edward Tomlinson. 438 
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It’s the HE and the 


Ir SOMEBODY will lift up the corner of a 
convenient incinerator can, we'll drop a 
couple of Alleged Thinkers into it. 


What we mean is this: We keep hear- 
ing that there’s no more housekeep- 
ing to be done. Just plain nonsense. 





Sure YouR GRANDMA had to get up 
early and milk the cow and make the 
soap and set the bread. And after whip- 
ping a stubborn wood stove into a whim- 
per she’d start the preserves boiling. 





But we Know a little new-day wife 
who could make her grandmother scream 
for help. This young modern works eight 
hours a day in an office. And after that, 
for another eight hours, she keeps house 
—and glories in it. Why, she wouldn’t 
trade you a minute of that second eight 
hours for all the emancipation of women 
in the book. 


Furthermore, she doesn’t intend to 
keep up that business grind all her life. 
One of these days, she hopes, she’ll start 
buying pink-and-blue ribbon and be so 
gloriously happy about it that every 








“career” girl from here to breakfast will 
grind her teeth in frustrated envy. 


Then the housekeeping will begin in 
earnest. This little missus will have to 
learn ten thousand things grandma never 
knew about. Her house will be cleaner, 
better managed, run with more brains 
but with no less attention or concentra- 
tion. Her chances of bearing and saving 
her child are far better than in the ’90’s 
—because she knows how to do things. 


WHERE DOES SHE LEARN ALL THIS? 
How does it all happen? Well, she gets 
some of it in school. She gets more from 
her mother. Not much that’s new, how- 
ever. The government may furnish her 
with a pamphlet or the services of a 
Miss So-and-So-who-has-a-theory. 





But mostty this grand little realist will 
turn to a good woman’s magazine. An 
9.99 


‘‘old-fashioned woman’s’’ magazine, 
if you will. One that still believes in 





SHE of it! 





kitchens and washing machines and 
brooms and things. 


SHE WON’T TURN DRUDGE. She won’t 
forget her rouge and nail polish. All that 
is in the same magazine. 


But she’ll make papa’s salary roll two 
ways to the penny. She’ll cut corners and 
turn tricks that will strain your credu- 
lity. She’ll find out the best brands and 
how to buy ’em—the best methods and 
how to apply ’em and the best bargains 
and where to get ’em. 





o 
He wit BE As PROUD OF HER—and as 
careless about showing it—as grandpa 
was. He will go on being a man and She 
will go on being a woman this genera- 
tion and, it is to be hoped, for a couple 
of thousand generations more. God bless 
’em both! 


Good Housekeeping Magazine, with 
all its testing and all its guaranteeing of 
the products in its pages, is glad to be 
the source of what She seems to have 
learned so suddenly. 


And a hundred years from now Good 
Housekeeping may go the way of Godey’s 
Lady Book or it may be delivered by 
rocket cars. But then, and long after 
then, there will still be some enlightened 
way of helping the “‘She’s” be the kind 
of housekeepers that make the ‘“‘He’s”’ 
the same lovable, clumsy and depend- 
able partners in the only really impor- 
tant business in the world. 


pha labfeihes 


Goop HousekeePING MAGAZINE 


Good Housekeeping Magazine awards a Seal of 


Approval to household appliances, equipment, 
utensils, soaps and cleansers which pass the 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE tests for quality, 
efficiency and service . . . Likewise, foods, cos- 
metics and a limited category of pharmaceutical 
supplies which meet the chemical and “practical- 
use” tests of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BUREAU are privi- 


leged to display the Bureau Seal of Approval 
. « « The GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ADVERTISING GUARANTY 
appears in each issue of Good Housekeeping 
on page 6. These unique services have instilled 
a reader confidence which is largely responsible 
for Good Housekeeping’s outstanding advertis- 
ing success. Today it leads all other monthly 
publications in volume of advertising. 
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pages, 128,000 words. Illustrations, index. 
Scribners, New York. $3.75. A newspaper 
man and radio broadcaster who has con- 
centrated on South America over the past 
sixteen years tells of the people and places 
to the south of us. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Cryine Sisters. By Mabel Seeley. 
292 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. 
“Aw, quit being a sissy pants.” That was 
Steve Corbett’s reaction to all Janet 
Ruell’s objections—when she hesitated to 
go to Crying Sisters Lake with him and his 
little boy, when she demurred at the child’s 
calling her “mamma,” when she shuddered 
at taking Corbett’s pistol. But she did go 
and she had plenty of use for the gun in 
this suspenseful, yet sensitively written 
story. 


Granp Centrat Murper. By Sue Mac- 
Veigh. 254 pages. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $2. A new tale by the wife of Andy 
MacVeigh, “the best dick in Manhattan,” 
who this time must solve the murder of 
the season’s most glamorous dancer in her 
own private Pullman. As good a picture of 
what goes on down on the tracks of a big 
station as it is a good mystery—and it’s a 
very good one. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Women Reporters on Alert 


to Cover New European War 


When A.E.F. detachments paraded in 
Paris on July 4, 1917, the doughboys were 
pleasantly amazed to see a petite young 
Kansas woman wearing the uniform, high 
boots, and Sam Browne belt of an Amer- 
ican war correspondent. She was Peggy 
Hull,* to this day the only woman who 
ever got sufficiently into the confidence of 
the United States War Department to 
receive a properly accredited press pass for 
the war zone. 

Today, women correspondents are no 
rarity in war zones. Eleanor Packard, wife 
of Reynolds Packard, now head of the 
United Press bureau in Rome, was a first- 
string UP writer in Ethiopia and Spain. 
Fay Gillis (Mrs. Linton Wells) likewise 
worked in Ethiopia. Both Nym Wales 
(Mrs. Edgar Snow) and Agnes Smedley 
have extensively reported the war in 
China. Sigrid Schultz represents The Chi- 
cago Daily News and the Mutual Broad- 
casting System in Berlin. 

The siege of Warsaw gave two more 
women a chance to do some top-notch war 
writing in the best Peggy Hull style. They 
were Sonia Tomara of The New York 





*Today Mrs. Harvey Deuell, wife of the 
managing editor of The New York Daily News. 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Sonia Tomara covers the new war... 


Herald Tribune and Marylla Chrzanowska, 
who didn’t even get her name in the 
papers although she represented the As- 
sociated Press in Warsaw throughout the 
Blitzkreig. 

Miss Tomara’s presence in Warsaw on 
Sept. 1 was almost an accident. Normally 
a staff writer in New York (although she 
was born in the Caucasus, speaks at least 
six languages fluently, and first worked for 
The Herald Tribune in Paris), she went 
to Europe early last summer for her va- 
cation. When war clouds gathered she 
rushed to the Polish capital, and for the 
first two weeks of the war she dodged death 
while she sent her cables to New York. 

When the government fled Warsaw, 
Miss Tomara found space in a car with 
three British correspondents, who had 
wangled enough gasoline to take them 80 
miles. In the darkness that night they 
stumbled onto the government again, 
bivouacked in a tiny village. 

“Our press conference was held next day 
in the shade of trees on the shore of a 
lovely pond where swans were swimming,” 
Miss Tomara wrote her paper from Bucha- 
rest. “Hope began to rise once more. It 
held only for a couple of hours. When I 
walked into the provisional Foreign Office 
after dark, one of the Polish officials came 
to me, and I saw by his face that some- 
thing had happened. — 

““Is your luggage packed?’ he asked. 
It was a silly question to ask. We had left 
Warsaw with nothing but gas masks and 
knapsacks.” 

The siege of Warsaw is now history, and 
last week Sonia Tomara was catching her 
breath in Paris. There was no word of 
Marylla Chrzanowska, however, except 
that she was somewhere in the Balkans. 
She, too, had followed the Polish Govern- 
ment in its flight and filed her last dis- 
patch from Lublin, the temporary capital. 
When the administration finally evapo- 
rated, Miss Chrzanowska disappeared. 


The A.P. and the War 


Annually since 1932, managing editors 
of newspapers carrying Associated Press 
service have met to talk over the problems 
of their craft—what to do about unprofit- 
able Saturday afternoon editions, should 
pictures be concentrated or spread through 
the paper, how much play should colum- 
nists get-—and to make suggestions for guid- 
ance of the A.P. Last week, as 300 execu- 
tives gathered at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York, most of the talk was about 
war coverage, including how it had 
spurred the demands for wired photos and 
maps. There were complaints, as usual, 
but also thorough satisfaction with one 
fact: the A.P. has not yet increased assess- 
ments to meet the cost of covering the 
conflict. 

While the A.P. spent from $2,000 to 
$2,500 a day to report the World War, 
transatlantic cable tolls alone in September 
1939 averaged $5,000 daily. However, for- 
eign reporting normally takes only about 
$757,000 of the association’s yearly $11,- 
000,000 budget, and there is an ample re- 
serve available for overseas emergencies. 
Since the A.P. operates on a nonprofit 
basis, the directors will put off increasing 
the general assessment as long as possible 
(the A.P.’s rivals, United Press and Inter- 
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..- Peggy Hull covered the old war 
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national News Service, both of which have 
to make a profit, have already raised their 
rates—U.P. by 12% per cent and LNS. 


by 15). 





The Times Bows 


The New York Times is still the citadel 
of staid American journalism. In an era 
when conservative contemporaries such as 
The Christian Science Monitor and The 
Boston Transcript have long ago yielded 
to comic strips and women’s pages, The 
Times still holds out against such innova- 
tions—and it won’t even carry crossword 
puzzles. 

But now and then The Times drops its 
guard and lets a new feature slip through. 
Thus in 1926 it gave John Kieran his now- 
famous sports column, and in 1933 it in- 
stituted a daily book column, nowadays 
written by C. G. Poore and Ralph Thomp- 
son. Last week marked the debut of an- 
other feature, a New York column writ- 
ten by Meyer Berger, reporter famed for 
his whimsies. 

Headed “About New York,” the column 
devotes some 1,000 words daily to news 
oddities, unusual places, and general yarns 
about the city, following the style of the 
daily feature Berger has been writing 
about the New York World’s Fair. But 
The Times is still The Times: Berger’s 
essays carefully avoid such columnar styles 
as Walter Winchell’s staccato chatter and 
the late O. O. McIntyre’s tales of meander- 
ing; if they resemble anything it is the re- 
strained humor of the “Talk of the Town” 
in The New Yorker, which Berger helped 
write while working for that magazine 
two years ago. 


Scribner’s-Commentator 


When the assets of the defunct Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine were sold last summer, 
Esquire snapped up the subscription list. 
The rest—Scribner’s name, good will, and 
editorial policy—went to Charles Payson, 
publisher of the ambitious but unprofitable 
Commentator. The result is a new Scrib- 
ner’s-Commentator which will be on the 
stands this week. 

The old Scribner’s was known for a long 
time as a leader in the “quality field,” and 
Francis R. Bellamy, editor of the new pub- 
lication, is shooting for the same goal. But 
there is one difference: he is seeking a 
“realistic rather than literary approach to 
that field.” His first number carries the 
opening installment of a first novel by 
Brainard Cheney, written in the “Tobacco 
Road” mold. Chester Crowell debunks sta- 
tistics; Carl Crow tells of the Chinese, and 
Mary Heaton Vorse, who landed in New 
York just as the forms were being locked, 
contributes “France Goes to War.” A print 
order for 100,000 copies (Commentator’s 
circulation was 60,000) reflects Bellamy’s 
determination to win back Scribner’s lost 
104,000 subscribers. 
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Birthday: 


Mrs. Franxuin D. Roosevett, wife 
of the President, 55, Oct. 11. After a 
busy day in the capital, the First Lady 
celebrated with a 
small, private White 
House dinner, cutting 
‘a cake with 21 can- 
dles—the maximum 
number at all family 
parties. Two of her 
sons, James and EI- 
liott, who “just hap- 
pened” to be in 
Washington, were 
able to attend. 


Associate Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court: Harian F. Stone, 67, 
Oct. 11; Witt1aM O. Dovatas, 41, Oct. 16. 


Kine Carou or Rumania, 46, Oct. 
16. The day was observed throughout the 
country, with the press and public speakers 
praising the nation’s unified government 
under their ruler. Though it was but 25 
days since the assassination of Premier 
Armand Calinescu and the resultant purge 
of pro-Nazi Iron Guards, a German paper 
ran a story commenting on Carol’s “fair 
and equitable treatment” of minorities. 


Lorp Nvurriecp (William Richard 
Morris), wealthy British philanthropist 
and industrialist, 62, Oct. 10. He gave 
£100,000 ($400,000) to the Red Cross, 
boosting its current total of public dona- 
tions to £350,000. 





Harris & Ewing 


Divorced: 


By Miriam Hopkins, 35-year-old mo- 
tion-picture star, ANATOLE Litvak, Rus- 
sian-born film director, on grounds of 
cruelty, in Reno. 


By Berry Gra- 
BLE, 22-year-old 
screen actress, JACKIE 
Coocan, 24, former 
child star of the silent 
films, in Los Angeles. 
Last week she refused 
to discuss her ru- 
mored romance with 
Artie Shaw, the 
swing-band leader. 
But her mother, Mrs. Lillian Grable, inter- 
posed: “Why don’t you tell the reporters? 
It’s nothing to be ashamed of, and, any- 
way, it’s the truth.” Her divorce becomes 
final Oct. 11, 1940. 


Acme 


Arrived: 


Lorp Martey, 55, Deputy Speaker of 
the British House of Lords, in New York, 
for a lecture tour of the United States and 
Canada. The European war may last 25 
vears, he observed, but in the end it will 





break Germany: “Hitler must attack or be 
defeated. He is blockaded. Time is work- 
ing against him.” 


Rocer W. Basson, 64-year-old Boston 
economist and statistician, in San Fran- 
cisco, from an ex- 
tended trip in the Far 
East. “The war in 
Europe is unimpor- 
tant,” he told inter- 
viewers, “the impor- 
tant thing to Amer- 
icans is what is going 
on in the Orient. 
Trade always has 
moved westward.” 








Wide World 


Sumner WE LLEs, Under-Secretary of 
State, in New York, from the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Neutrality at Panama 
City (Newsweek, Oct. 9) , which he called 
“the most concrete and constructive” meet- 
ing of its kind ever held in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Resigned: 


Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER, 73, as director 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, N.J., on recommendation of his 
physician. The board of trustees of the 
nine-year-old institution (Newsweek, Oct. 
16) elected one of its members, Dr. Frank 
Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, as its second director. 


Appointed: 


Lov Geurie, 36- 
year-old ailing New 
York Yankee first 
baseman, to the five- 
man Municipal Pa- 
role Commission for 
a ten-year term at a 
yearly salary of 
$5,700, by Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia. “Iron Man” Lou, 
who had played 2,130 
consecutive games with the Yanks since 
June 2, 1925, was forced to drop out of the 
line-up last May 2 after an examination at 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. (see 
page 38), disclosed that he was suffering 
from a form of infantile paralysis that 
would prevent his ever playing again. 
Gehrig predicted that he “was going to get 
a bigger kick out of being a parole com- 
missioner than I’ve ever had before in 
my life.” In addition, the ex-slugger is 
planning a radio program for children. 








Wide World 


Sentenced: 


In Paris, Serce Bocoussiavsky, the 
27-year-old Russian artist who stole the 
Watteau masterpiece, “L’Indifferent,” from 
the Louvre last summer and later returned 
it after restoring the painting “to its 
original condition” (Newsweek, June 26, 
Aug. 21). He was fined 300 francs ($6.75) , 


NEWSWEEK 








given a two-year prison term, and forbid- 
den to live in any large French city for five 
years after discharge. 


Commuted: 


By Gov. Culbert L. Olson of Cali- 
fornia, the life sentence of Warren K, 
Bru1Nn6s to 23 years. Since Billings began 
his term for the Preparedness Day bomb- 
ing 23 years ago (he was convicted with 
Tom Mooney, whom Olson pardoned last 
January), his freedom was due immedi- 
ately. 


Filed: 
By Satty Rann, fan and bubble 


dancer, a voluntary bankruptcy petition in 
San Francisco, listing assets of $8,067 and 
liabilities of $64,631. 


Died: 


Rosert G. Ex.iort, 65, official execu- 
tioner for six states (New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Vermont, 
Massachusetts) , of a heart ailment, at his 
home in New York, 
Oct. 10. During his 
thirteen years as exe- 
cutioner, he had le- 
gally killed nearly 400 
persons—five of them 
women—for an aver- 
age fee of $150 each. 
Among the lives that 
the quiet mannered 
electrician ended were 
those of Bruno Richard Hauptmann, Ruth 
Snyder and Judd Grey, Sacco and Van- 
zetti, and “Two-Gun” Crowley. Though he 
tried to remain obscure and maintain his 
personal privacy, Elliott was never able 
to do so. 


International 


Dr. Cuartes W. Super, 97, ex-presi- 
dent of Ohio University (1884-1901), at 
Athens, Ohio, Oct. 10. 


Forp Srertina (George Stitch), 55, 
original member of Mack Sennett’s Key- 
stone comedy troupe in the early days of 
the silent screen, after an eighteen-month 
illness at the Good Samaritan Hospital, Los 
Angeles, Oct. 13. He began his life of an 
entertainer at the age of 12 when he ran 
away from his La Crosse, Wis., home to 
join a repertory company, switched to the 
circus as a trapeze performer, and finally 
joined Sennett in 1912. During his eight- 
year association with the producer as an 
actor, adviser, director, and photographic 
technician, Sterling was a chief contribut- 
ing factor in the development of the in- 
dustry and its stars. Among other 
things, he was the first goatee-wearing 
police chief of the Keystone cops; he 
gave Charlie Chaplin his own extra-large 
shoes to enhance the famous comedian’s 
ridiculous costume, and originated the 
“shocking” Mack Sennett bathing-beauty 
series. 
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Tweedledum, Tweedledee— 


Los Angeles, Calif.: According to po- 
lice who stopped a fight between Tom and 
Arthur Trimble, 38-year-old identical 
twins, the brawl began when Tom called 
Arthur “fish face.” The cops, unable to 
tell them apart, arrested both. 


Daily Double— 


Sioux City, Iowa: When 71-year-old 
Anne Murray heard that there were to be 
two Thanksgivings this year, she sat right 
down and wrote a letter to President 
Roosevelt asking him for two Christmases, 
too. 


Sky Fry— 

Reading, Pa.: Friends of George 
Stofflet are wagging their heads over the 
tale, but Stofflet claims it’s true: A heron 
flying overhead lost its clutch on a wrig- 
glng 12-inch trout; on its fall to earth, 
the fish hit a 66,000-volt high-tension wire 
and dropped, crisply fried, at Stofflet’s 
feet. 


Silver-T ongued— 


Holyoke, Mass.:. As police listened to 
Edward Strvemta explain his alleged tam- 
pering with a gas meter, they thought he 
had a strange speech defect. But in a few 
minutes the real reason came out: the 
suspect had sixteen quarters crammed in 
his mouth. 


Crasher— 


Denver, Colo.: On a Monday, Earl 
Edgington got a bad start on the week 
when his light truck collided with a pri- 
vate car. The next day, the door of the 
truck flew open as he rounded a curve and 
spilled him out, while the truck went on 
over a fire plug and into a fence. On Sat- 
urday, Edgington wound up the week 
with another collision. This time he was 
charged with careless driving. 


Freed Freshmen— 

Evanston, Ill.: By decreeing that no 
one may swap places in the student’s sec- 
tion of Dyche Stadium during football 
games, Ted Payseur, ticket manager of 
Northwestern University, has _ relieved 
freshmen of an onerous duty. For years 
fraternities and sororities have sent the 
hapless yearlings to the stadium hours be- 
fore game time “to warm up seats” for the 
upperclassmen. 


Engineer’s Holiday— 
St. Louis, Mo.: On his day off, Jesse 
Speck, veteran railroad engineer, decided 


to take a drive. Speck’s car was hit by a 
train. 














































TeV DOUGLAS ov rose unsees 


* North America: American Air Lines Inc... . Braniff Airways. . . Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc. . . . Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc. ... Northwest Airlines, Inc....Pan American Airways ...T.W.A....United Air Lines... Western 
Air Express . ..Wilmington-Catalina Airline. ..Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., Mexico * South America: Pan 
American Airways...Air France... Pan American Grace Airways *& Australia: Airlines of Australia... Australian 
National Airways * Europe: A.B. Aerotransport, Sweden... Air France, France... Avio Linee, Italiane, Italy... 
K. L. M., Netherlands . . . L. A. R. E. S., Roumania . . . S. A. B. E. N. A, Belgium .. . Swissair, Switzerland 
% Orient: China National Aviation Corp. . . . K. N. I. L. M., Netherlands Indies . . . Japan Air Transport 
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The Slowdown Strike Emerges 
as Latest ‘Threat to Industry 


Chrysler Works Closed, 
but an Epidemic on the Scale 
of Sitdowns Is Doubted 


For centuries employers have been 
plagued by attempts of workers—both un- 
organized and organized—to hold down 
output. In the early days, unorganized 
workers often soldiered on the job for fear 
that early completion of their tasks would 
throw them out of jobs. Later on, various 
unions adopted the practice on a more 
systematic basis to check the alleged 
“speed-up” involved in systems of scien- 
tific management. In 1912 and afterward 
the I.W.W. used the “folded arms” tech- 
nique and other forms of loafing, along 
with more violent sabotage of production, 
to gain various goals whenever they felt 
too weak to stage a regular strike. More 
recently, organized soldiering occurred dur- 
ing NRA days, when the textile unions 
were agitating the stretch-out issue. 

After 1935, however, the great sit-down 
strike epidemic completely overshadowed 
the problem of output restriction. And 
when that craze died out little 
was heard of such tactics, except 


company thereupon shut the factory down 
for the day. 

Last week, the company reopened the 
plant each day, only to be forced to send 
the men home promptly when employes 
reduced production. A slowdown in an- 
other plant and the resulting parts short- 
age necessitated the closing by Wednesday 
of the other Chrysler Detroit factories as 
well as the plants of the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co., which supplies Chrysler 
bodies. 

The union flatly denied it had staged a 
slowdown, however, insisting that the 
workers were simply unable to keep up 
with the production rates established by 
the company when work on the 1940 
models was started. Moreover, it demanded 
that the workers dismissed for refusing to 
work (105 in all) be reinstated and that 
the union share with management the 
right to establish production standards. 
After the plants closed, Richard Franken- 
steen, director of the union’s Chrysler De- 
partment, filed notice of an intention to 
call a general company strike (under a 
new Michigan law, such a notice is required 
five days in advance of the proposed walk- 


The New York Sun 


out). And on Friday, the union demanded 
that the new contract give it a union shop 
in Chrysler factories. 

The company replied that the produc- 
tion schedules were fair and must remain 
the exclusive responsibility of the manage- 
ment. In a letter to the corporation’s 
dealers issued Thursday, K. T. Keller, 
Chrysler president, called the slowdown a 
“blood relative of the sit-down” and de- 
clared that the company would not resume 
production until it “could operate under 
conditions which permit efficient, high- 
quality output.” The request for a union 
shop was countered by the company’s 
pointing out that between 15 and 20 per 
cent of its employes did not vote for the 
C.L.O. in the Labor Board election. 

Several angles about the slowdown— 
that it was staged by the same militant 
union whic! started the 1936-37 sit-down 
contagion, that this device was employed 
instead of an orthodox strike to bring pres- 
sure on the company to sign a contract, 
and the fact that it was the largest known 
slowdown (as well as the biggest strike of 
any type since the soft-coal walkout) —set 
executives in and outside the automobile 
industry to wondering if they were in for a 
new industrial plague at the very time 
when both considerations of national de- 
fense and the September boom in orders 
called for a major increase in production. 

In this connection, NEwsweek asked 
leaders of the A.F.L. and C.L.O. at their 
annual conventions (see page 52) 
to comment on chances that use 





for isolated occurrences in auto 
and rubber plants, until a major 


KITTENS. 


By Rube Goldberg. 





slowdown strike closed the De- 
troit factories of the Chrysler 
Corp. last week, throwing more 
than 50,000 men out of work. 
The Chrysler dispute consti- 
tuted something new in work 
limitation. Thus, according to the 
company’s statements, members 
of the United Automobile Work- 
ers Union (C.1L.0.) began to re- 
strict output in its plants about 
Aug. 23 and intensified the slow- 
down after Sept. 27, when a 
Labor Board election was held at 

















the company’s factories and just 
before negotiations were to start 
on a contract to replace one 
which expired Sept. 30. When 
leaders of this slowdown in the 
main Dodge plant were dismissed 
on Friday, Oct. 6, the union re- 
taliated, according to the com- 
pany, by cutting production as 
much as 50 per cent, and paint- 
shop employes began allowing one 
of every four bodies to go past 
them untouched, completely dis- 
rupting the conveyor line. The 

















of the strategy might spread. 
Top-ranking C.1.0. officials, while 
refusing to be quoted directly, 
backed up their auto affiliate’s 
denial that a slowdown had been 
staged and said it was poor or- 
ganizing technique. For this reas- 
on and because slowdowns would 
promptly encounter the public 
disapproval now accorded the sit- 
down, they contended that the 
movement would not spread. But 
President William Green of the 
A.F.L. was less encouraging, re- 
marking: “The leaders of the 
auto union are running true to 
form in this slowdown. It’s right 
in line with the sit-down strike.” 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, repre- 
sentatives of the Chrysler Corp. 
and the union continued confer- 
ences between themselves and 
with conciliators of the United 
States Department of Labor and 
the Michigan Labor Mediation 
Board on means of ending the 
shutdown. 

This week, the union claimed 
its members were voting over- 
whelmingly for a company-wide 
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strike and in a letter sent Keller by R. J. 
Thomas, its president, revealed that its con- 
tract demands also included a 10-cent-an- 
hour wage increase and vacations with pay. 





Significance 


The slowdown offers much the same 
menace as the sit-down in that, like 
the latter, it has numerous superficial ad- 
vantages over the orthodox strike that 
might appeal to many unionists. Thus the 
existence of a slowdown in mass-produc- 
tion plants is difficult to detect and the 
participants are hard to identify. 

Moreover, until detected and discharged, 
the participants continue to draw pay from 
the employer. Employers can break up a 
well-organized slowdown only by closing 
the affected factory promptly, as did 
Chrysler; yet under the laws of Michigan, 
Maryland, and various other states work- 
ers locked out by an employer are not dis- 
qualified from receiving unemployment 
compensation as are participants in a 
regular strike. 

Finally, in view of its decisions in the 
Servel and other recent cases, there is some 
justification for expecting the Labor Board 
to order the reinstatement, with back pay, 
of active unionists who have been fired for 
leading a slowdown. 

But even though the slowdown on the 
surface would appear to be a “heads I win, 
tails you lose” proposition for the workers, 
more fundamental and long-term consider- 
ations make it doubtful that the tactic will 
grow into a major epidemic. The illegal 
sit-down spread mainly because certain 
Federal and state officials condoned the 
practice. Now, however, public officials no 
longer defend outlaw labor strategies 
(some of the sit-down defenders lost out 
in the 1938 election), and several states 
have enacted drastic curbs on the unions. 
Finally, Chrysler’s prompt action is hailed 
by industrialists as having two broader 
implications: (1) it shows other employers 
how to deal with similar situations and 
(2) it will awaken public opinion to the 
dangers inherent in the slowdown weapon. 





Rats in the Corncrib 


The Midwest is rodent-ridden this fall. 
From all the corn states come reports of 
unusually large numbers of rats, especially 
in communities where considerable corn is 
stored under government loans. Since the 
mortgaged grain is sealed in cribs, damage 
done by the pests is usually not discov- 
ered until the corn is delivered to the gov- 
ernment in settlement of the loans, and 
then the farmer is held responsible for any 
losses or impairment of quality. 

Last week the new corn crop was com- 
ing in and, in order to make room for it, 
many farmers were transferring fore- 
closed corn left over from previous years 
to the new steel granaries provided by the 
government (Newsweek, Aug. 28). The 








SELECTED for the 
first streamlined train 
in this country, Beth- 
lebem Wheels and/or 
Axles are used today 
on 44 of the 66 stream- 
liners now in service. 


WHEN freight cars 
are built of Mayari R, 
Bethlebem’s special 
grade of weight-sav- 
ing steel, deadweight 
can be reduced as 
much as 30 per cent. 


STEEL rails average 
15 years in service. In 
some localities, bow- 
ever, rails laid balf-a- 
century ago are still 
in use. 


Beyond the Horizon 





Kerman and Khura- 
san, Balkh and Badak- 
shan, Kashgar, Yarkand 
and Khotan, Tabriz and Trebizon. There’s glamour in 
these names of fabled oriental cities first reported by 
Marco Polo. Names that bring to mind surly camels 
sprawled a mile along a baking desert; the round black 
yourts and the savage ways of Tartar tribes; dust and mi- 
rages, oases and the high coyote ululations of muezzins 
facing west to Mecca. 





There’s glamour, too, in the very sound of Zanzibar 
and Coromandel, Kashmir and Madagascar, Rangoon 
and Timbuctoo. Each of them seems to lie far beyond 
the horizon, to hold the promise of strange excitements 
that urge occasionally the most staid and prosaic of us to 
take his foot in his hand and go there forthwith. 

Yet did you ever stop to think there’s just as much glam- 
our to the sound of Cheyenne and Tallahassee, Albu- 
querque and Vincennes, San Bernardino, Laramie and 
Pocatello? Glamour—and they’re a deal more comfortable 
and easy to reach. Instead of seasick swaying on a mis- 
anthropic camel there’s the swift, smooth rush of a gleam- 
ing streamliner. Instead of clabber and parched grain 
there’s firm-fleshed mountain trout and tender succulent 
filets. Instead of heat and dust in the day and dust and 
cold in the night there’s clean, fresh air, nicely regulated 
to your comfort. And instead of weeks and months of 
weary trekking, journeys beyond the horizon now take 
days or even hours. 


They’re pleasant days and hours; they’re getting more 
so all the time. Many of us can remember when the “pal- 
ace cars” with their flamboyant gilding and lavish use of 
prickly plush were the acme of luxury. When a journey 
across the desert, even on a crack flyer, meant endless 
hours of discomfort and when hurried “dinner stops” did 
their best to ruin the digestion and disposition of the trav- 
elling public. 


We doff our hats to the American railroads for what 
they have done to make horizon-jumping increasingly 
pleasant and comfortable. Moreover—and we say this in 
all modesty—the practical assistance of the steel industry 
has been of the utmost value in aiding the railroads to facil- 
itate crossing horizons. As a major, long-established pro- 
ducer of rails, wheels, accessories, shapes, sheets, and 
lightweight, high-strength steels, as a builder of all types 
of railroad cars and as a fabricator and erector of bridges, 
viaducts and terminals, Bethlehem Steel Company is an 
ever-present aid to journeys beyond the horizon. 
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opening of cribs and the shelling of their 
contents revealed an almost unbelievable 
number of rats, one Iowa farmer killing 
600 in a single day. Reports of damage 
to corn ranged as high as 50 per cent. 

What raised the rat population? Many 
farmers attribute it to the storage of vast 
amounts of corn, but R. M. Evans, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administrator, denies 
this; he argues that the rat population 
runs in cycles, and this is a year of in- 
crease. Moreover, recent mild winters 
have been favorable to the breeding of 
rodents. 





Doughnut Doings 


The week of Oct. 9-14 was National 
Doughnut Week, so proclaimed by the 
doughnut industry in collaboration with 
the National Dunking Association. The 
latter group, which describes itself as a 
“noncommercial, nonprofit organization 
formed to promote good cheer and good 
fellowship through dunking,” claims 75,000 
devotees who dip their doughnuts into 
coffee before eating, including Rep. Jen- 
nings Randolph of West Virginia; Carveth 
Wells, explorer; Mrs. Martin Johnson, like- 
wise an explorer, and a host of movie and 
theatrical celebrities. Among the observ- 
ances of the week: 


*| Alvin (Shipwreck) Kelly, champion flag- 
pole sitter, extended a board from the 54th 
floor of a New York skyscraper, stood on 
his head on the board, then calmly ate 
thirteen doughnuts while spectators below 
gasped (it was Friday the thirteenth). 


§] Miss Jeannette Hazel Watkay, 18-year- 
old dancer in the Crystal Palace at the 
New York World’s Fair, was crowned 
Doughnut Queen in ceremonies on the 
fairgrounds. 


{ The Doughnut Corp. of America, largest 
manufacturer of machinery for making the 
delicacies, announced that consumption of 
doughnuts last year reached a new high, 
with the average family eating (and dunk- 
ing) a dozen per week. 





Small Business Men 


Despite the growth of large-scale enter- 
prise, numerically the biggest factor in 
American business today is still the little 
business man. More than three-fourths of 
all commercial and industrial concerns in 
the country have a net worth of $10,000 
or less. In the past couple of years the 
views of the small merchant and manu- 
facturer have been heard with increasing 
frequency in Washington and in state 
capitals. One reason for this is the inten- 
sified activity of the National Small Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, which held its sec- 
ond annual convention in Detroit last 
week. 




































Wide World 


Doughnut Week had a queen... 


Although they won’t reveal exact fig- 
ures, the association’s officers say its ranks 
have doubled since the annual meeting 
last year. Membership is strongest in the 
Northeast, and weakest in the Deep South 
and the Rocky Mountain region. 

One of four little business men’s organ- 
izations now active on a national scale, 
the National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation has as rivals the Little Business 
Men’s League of America, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago; the American Federation 
of Little Business, Washington, D.C.; and 
Small Business of America, Columbus, 
Ohio. The latter two organizations are 
consolidating, the combination to be called 
the American Association of Independent 
Small Business. 

Some 350 delegates from 42 states— 
representing such varied occupations as 
ice-cream making, advertising, radio-serial 
writing, fishing-tackle manufacturing, and 
undertaking—attended last week’s meet- 
ing. Following the recent example of other 
business spokesmen, the convention urged 
Congress and the President to take no step 
that might involve this country in war. 
It also adopted a resolution demanding 
repeal of the Wagner Act and enactment 
of a labor relations law “that will be fair 
to employer, employe, and the public at 
large.” Delegates reelected most of their 
officers for another year, including DeWitt 
Emery, the association’s founder, as presi- 
dent. 






and a daredevil dunker 


Friendless NLRB 


Union Conventions Repudiate 


Wagner-Act Administration 


One of the chief disagreements between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has revolved about the National Labor 
Relations Board. A year ago, A.F.L. chiefs 
were called traitors to labor by the rival 
union leaders because they criticized the 
board and called for amendments to the 
Wagner Act, in the belief that the C.LO. 
was being given the best breaks. But the 
pendulum swung and (even though the 
act was not amended) many recent NLRB 
decisions have favored the A.F.L. (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 4). So last week the C.L.0. 
convention at San Francisco took over the 
former A.F.L. tactics by roundly condemn- 
ing the board, criticizing its newest mem- 
ber, Dr. W. M. Leiserson, and urging mem- 
ber unions to be chary of appeals. 

Just two days earlier the Cincinnati con- 
vention of the A.F.L. viewed the board’s 
recent decisions with some satisfaction, but 
was unrelenting in its demand for over- 
hauling the board and its staff because 
“90 per cent of [its personnel] is under 
Communist influence” and thus incapable 
of unbiased decisions. In addition the con- 
servative labor group reaffirmed its desire 
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for Wagner Act amendments to protect 
craft unions. Thus the NLRB was left 
without an official union friend in the 
world. 

Almost as friendless among the top lead- 
ers of both factions was the New Deal. 
Evidence of this was John L. Lewis’ con- 
tinued sniping at the Administration for 
its failure to solve the unemployment 
problem, and the absence of a C.1.0. reso- 
lution endorsing Administration policies 
or a Roosevelt third term. And although 
the A.F.L. conceded the New Deal had 
done much for labor, it refused to give it a 
blanket endorsement. 

Even in action on President Roosevelt’s 
request for renewed negotiations (News- 
week, Oct. 16) both factions were luke- 
warm. They went through the motion of 
keeping the peace committees alive, but 
neither evinced a strong desire to get to- 
gether. Lewis went as far as to set C.1.0.’s 
five-year goal at 10,000,000 members in- 
stead of the 4,000,000 claimed at the con- 
vention (and disputed by Wiiliam Green 
who reported 4,006,354 A.F.L. members 
and said the C.L.O. refused to permit an 
audit of membership during peace talks to 
determine if it had “4,000,000 members or 
a baker’s dozen”). 

Both labor conventions ended by alter- 
ing official personnel but these changes did 
not enhance peace prospects. A.F.L. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Frank Morrison and First 
Vice President Frank Duffy—79 and 77 
respectively—retired, yielding their posts 
to George Meany, New York State Feder- 
ation of Labor president, and William L. 
Hutcheson, the carpenter boss who was 
knocked down by Lewis in the big A.F.L. 
craft vs. industrial union row that resulted 
in organization of the C.I.0. in 1935. On 
the C.L.0.’s side, the staff of vice presi- 
dents was increased from two to six. Lewis 
was reelected by acclamation despite the 
fact—revealed after the election—that he 
was hoping a new president would be 
chosen. 

Among the first moves of the new C.I.0O. 
oficial family was to demote Harry 
Bridges from West Coast to California di- 
rector, and John Brophy from national di- 
rector to a new local industrial-union de- 
partment. Since these leaders have fre- 
quently been charged with Communism, 
the changes lent weight to reports that 
lewis had warned C.1.0. executives he 
would remove from office any official found 
injecting Communist policies into union 
activity. 





Significance 


By complaining loudly that the NLRB 
is biased against the C.I.0., the Lewis 
unionists hope to counteract the effects of 
the A.F.L. campaign for better NLRB 
breaks. This may succeed, but in doing it, 
the C.L.O. is.taking a chance of helping 
enemies of the Wagner Act (which it 
doesn’t want changed) by leaving the 
board friendless on the eve of the big 












































Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








1500 TONS 
OF AIR PER HOUR 
does it... 


-..in the huge new Live Stock Pavilion on the Indiana State 
Fair Grounds, Indianapolis. It is kept cool and comfortable at 
all times —despite its tremendous size—by Sturtevant Ventilating 
Equipment which handles a total of 1500 tons of air per hour. 


One of the largest buildings in the Middle West with no inside 


roof supporting members—the Live Stock Pavilion has a seating 
capacity of over 13,000. 


B, F,. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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F;, WARNING! 


A DANDRUFF Can Be Very 
Destructive To The Hair! 


Excessive Dandruff is often 
the cause of permanent hair 
loss: Treat it seriously, as you 
would any other disease. Avoid 
half-way, “easy” measures. Com- 
bat Dandruff or Excessive Falling 
Hair with Systematic Massage 
and Glover’s Mange Medicine. 
Has been used by countless 
thousands of men and 
women for over half a 
century. Persist and 
the result will speak 
for itself. 

Use Glover’s Medi- 
cated Soap for the 
Shampoo—specially 
compounded for use 
with the Medicine, 
Sieenees thoroughly; 
leaves the hair so te 
lustrous. . 

MANY BARBERS are skilled in following Glover's 
System for the scalp and hair. Ask for Glover's! 


NOW—2 SIZES—LARGE and SMALL 


Glover’s Mange Medi- 
cine is now available in 
TWO sizes for your con- 
venience. Large Economy 
Size, 75¢. Small Special 
Size, 

FREE! Learn how to take 
care of your scalp and 
hair. Glover’s booklet 
treats this subject fully, 
Write for it today to 
Glover’ Bont. S, 468 
—" ve., New York 









































FIFTY-TWO TIMES 
A YEAR... 


. Newsweek will give you all the 
important world news—and in addi- 
tion, point out the real meaning of 
that news. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, you need a service which sup- 
plies accurate information on what 
is happening at home and abroad. 


Newsweek’s editorial plan of news 
reporting, background and _ signifi- 
cance presents you with a well-round- 
ed picture of current events. A one- 
year subscription costs only $4—and 
this Order Coupon is provided for 
your convenience. 


Why not mail it today? 
— — —ORDER COUPON— — — 


W. R. Pelkus, Circulation Director, 

Newsweek, 

1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send Newsweek to me for 
[] One year (52 issues) $4 
[] Two years (104 issues) $6 
(] Three years (156 issues) $8 

[] Ienclose check [) Bill me later 
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Emmett Pr. Connely, I. B.A. head 


Smith investigation (Newsweek, July 31) 
of administration of the act. 

In advising member unions to appeal to 
the board sparingly, the C.I.0. convention 
hinted at increased use of strikes to en- 
force labor demands. Similar advice was 
given by the A.F.L. at the beginning of its 
fight for revision of the act. If followed, 
this could seriously curb board activities, 
but few union leaders are likely to call 
strikes to gain objectives that are obtain- 
able through peaceful methods. 





Marcus’ Comeback 


One of the biggest bank crashes of the 
depression was the failure of the Bank of 
United States, which closed its 59 branches 
in New York City late in 1930, tying up 
$160,000,000 belonging to 400,000 de- 
positors.* The bank’s president, Bernard 
K. Marcus, and its vice president, Saul 
Singer, later were convicted of misapply- 
ing funds, and each spent two years in 
state prison. ’ 

After his release in 1935, Marcus filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, clearing 
himself of $18,709,000 in debts. During 
the last few years he has acted as business 
counsel to firms seeking to raise capital, 
but progress in this field was discour- 
aging because of unfavorable market con- 
ditions. 

Last week Marcus’ comeback was ad- 
vanced when he accepted the vice presi- 
dency of the newly formed Continental 
Factors Corp. in New York. (Factoring, a 
type “of banking, consists of advancing 
cash to companies on their accounts re- 
ceivable.) The president and chief finan- 
cial backer is Joseph Kohn, a former stock- 
holder in the Bank of United States, who 








*In the subsequent liquidation of the bank, de- 
positors have received 7214 cents on the dollar. 





lost $100,000 as a result of its collapse. Ex. 
plaining that he had invited Marcus into 
the firm “because of his executive ability 
and business contacts,” Kohn observed: 
“Although I lost money in the bank, | 
realize the institution was closed through 
no fault of Mr. Marcus.” 





I. B.A. Meeting 


When the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion held its annual convention last year 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., hope 
was in the air for a major revival of the 
capital markets. Last week, as the bankers 
convened in Del Monte, Calif., the war 
had just caused a temporary but complete 
cessation of scheduled corporate financing 
activity and had brought new problems 
and new responsibilities. 

“IT wish to state in unequivocal terms 
that investment bankers abhor war and 
will work unremittingly to keep this nation 
at peace,” declared Jean C. Witter of Dean 
Witter & Co., retiring president of the 
I.B.A. At the same time he said that, since 
industries fundamental to the security of 
the country will need funds to bring their 
equipment up to maximum efficiency, “it 
is infinitely more vital now that the cap- 
ital markets be relieved of burdensome im- 
pediments.” 

The incoming president, Emmett F. Con- 
nely, First of Michigan Corp., Detroit, ad- 
vocated a “mobile” program for the asso- 
ciation in view of unpredictable conditions 
ahead, adding that bankers cannot “sit 
idly by and watch our philosophy of dem- 
ocratic government endangered.” 

This aggressive note was also sounded 
by Dr. Lionel Edie, New York economist, 
who urged the delegates to end government 
“appeasement” and as a “plain patriotic 
duty” demand the right to do their job of 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








If Peace Were to Come 


by RALPH ROBEY 


There probably isn’t a business 
analyst in the country who hasn’t taken 
part in at least a dozen conversations 
during the past two weeks—and in 
spite of the current news such discus- 
sions will continue—that began about 
as follows: 

“What do you think are the possi- 
bilities of peace?” 

“Practically none.” 

“But suppose it comes, what will it 
do to business?” 

And most of the analysts, if they 
were on the answering side, probably 
have gone ahead and said in effect: 
There would be a quick deflation of 
war-stock prices and this would tend to 
pull the whole security market down a 
bit; some of the more speculative inter- 
national commodities would sell off; 
there would be some cancellation of or- 
ders now on the books of business; and 
there would be rather widespread con- 
fusion and uncertainty for a few days 
while businessmen took stock of the 
changed outlook and made some neces- 
sary adjustments in their plans. 

That is the negative side, and it is 
pretty evident. The positive side is a 
little less obvious, but actually the 
points upon which a final general con- 
clusion should rest are just about as 
clear-cut and certain. 

The first of these is that regardless 
of developments in Europe our own 
military expenditures will be increased. 
As an influence on business it is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of this, for 
it takes time to spend huge sums on re- 
armament. Nevertheless, it will have 
some effect, and it will be on the up- 
side. 

Secondly, peace or war we henceforth 
will cultivate South American trade 
more assiduously than we have in the 
past few years. The argument will be 
that we must not miss this opportunity 
to crowd out once and for all the for- 
eign economic philosophies that work 
against our interests. It is not likely 
that this argument will be sufficient to 
restore the free and easy credit days of 
the ’20s, but it will move in that direc- 
tion, and again such effects as there are 
will tend to help business. 

Thirdly, any peace that~is now con- 
ceivable will not result in an elimina- 
tion of expenditures for military pre- 
paredness by European nations. The 
outlay will be smaller than if the war 


continues, but even so it will be ex- 
tremely large. Some of this spending 
will come to us. On this count, in other 
words, there will not be a repetition of 
the end of the last war. This would be 
a peace without. defeat, and hence a 
peace which does not remove the neces- 
sity for continued preparedness. 

Finally may be mentioned. the all- 
important fact that the war was not re- 
sponsible for starting the current up- 
trend of business. In this particular the 
present situation is also vastly different 
from the last war. In 1914 the outbreak 
of hostilities caught the American eco- 
nomic machine on the downgrade. This 
time business clearly was moving up 
and gave every indication that it would 
continue to do so for many months. All 
the war has done on a broad front is to 
speed up the tempo of the recovery by 
causing many organizations to replen- 
ish their inventories more rapidly than 
otherwise would have been the case. 

Is there any reason to believe that 
the removal of this additional impetus 
would destroy the underlying forces of 
recovery? That is the real crux of the 
problem. The controlling element in the 
answer is that so far most of the re- 
stocking of inventories is still in the or- 
der stage. As yet there is no heavy load 
of commodities overhanging the mar- 
kets, and even if the present pace is 
continued it would take some little 
time for inventories to get to danger- 
ous levels. At the moment, therefore, 
there is no cause for concern on this 
score, although of course there may be 
some time hence. 

Bringing all these points together, it 
may be said that peace at any time in 
the immediate future would bring a 
temporary flurry throughout the eco- 
nomic system, and that it would cause 
rather sharp curtailment in a few lines, 
but the readjustments would not be 
serious. They would be cushioned and 
fairly rapidly offset by the underlying 
forces of recovery that started the up- 
trend before the outbreak of war. In 
other words, we have not yet had a 
war boom, and in consequence, we need 
have no fear of a collapse. Quite the 
contrary, for while peace might cause a 
few industries to suffer at the moment, 
the shock would be quickly absorbed 
and soon everyone would realize that 
the long-term outlook for business had 
become much brighter. 
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BUSINESS MEN: Maybe it will pay you 
to read this column about 


Patapar 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


A most unusual paper. Strong when wet 

- grease-proof, too. This double feature 
makes it the one sheet for hundreds of 
uses. Here are some: 





BUTTER 


Patapar wrappers protect flavor 
and freshness, and help prevent 
moisture vapor transmission. 


BOTTLE HOODS 


Printed Patapar hoods protect 
the pouring lips of milk bottles. 
They lend sales appeal, and pro- 
tect from dirt, dust, flies, germs, 
and prowling animals. 


SAUSAGE 


Patapar wrappers resist grease 
penetration ... stay clean and 
attractive. 


BACON 


Bacon averages 31.8% water, 
42.6% fat. But Patapar is strong 
when wet and grease-proof, too. 
So it gives safe protection. 


FISH 


Fish wrappers must be able to 
withstand both moisture and 
natural seafood oils. Patapar is 
just the paper to use. 





IN FOOD LOCKERS 


Patapar is widely used for pack- 
aging cuts of meats in cold 
storage locker plants. Stands up 
under low temperatures. 





METAL INSTRUMENTS 


ne f ‘ For packaging such items as 
L\4 lubricated instruments and 
: parts, Patapar often serves 


where nothing else will do. 


EXECUTIVES: If you have a product 
that contains grease or moisture or both 
—we suggest you consider Patapar. 
For samples and further descriptive 
information, write us. 








Patapar 
INSOLUBLE 
GREASE-PROOF 
ODORLESS 

Sold in sheets and rolls in man 
weights and finishes. Gives ric 
printing effects in one or more 
colors — by letterpress or offset 
process. 











Paterson Parchment P. r Co 
Bristol, Seaaseloanis compris 
Established 1885 
West os Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Offices: New York, Chicago 
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HAND WOVEN 


by the mountain people of New Mexico 


If you want real distinction in your 
ties here it is for only $1. Ever since 
the 17th century the Spanish people 
here have been raising sheep and 
weaving wool. And our colorful 
landscape makes them natural art- 
ists. The result in their hand-woven 
ties is unbeatable! Lovely patterns 
and colors. All wool texture (mar- 

velous with tweeds), made up to tie 
right and hang right. Can be cleaned 
again and again. Never sold in 
stores, but $1 postpaid anywhere in 
U. S. or Canada. 


WRITE for my Rainbow Folder of 
16 ties, with actual fabric sample. See 
why my customers are constanttl: 
asked: *‘Where did you get that tie?” 
Write now. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 
300 Sena Plaza, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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A Six-Months’ Record 
of Important Events 


Your copies of Newsweek can 
be a permanent record of im- 
portant events .... and a val- 
uable reference source if you 
preserve the magazines care- 
fully. 

Why not protect your copies 
by housing them in a News- 
week binder? 


Each binder holds 26 issues 
of Newsweek and the semi- 
annual index. Magazines are 
easily inserted or removed. 
Sturdy, neatly bound and 
stamped in simulated gold, a 


Newsweek binder will look 
well in home or office. 
The price is low ... . only 


$1.75. Separate indices cost 


75c each. 


Order your Newsweek bind- 
er, now. Send name, address 
and check to Newsweek, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














AS THE MAP OF EUROPE CHANGES 


DAY BY DAY 


Get the 
TRUE PICTURE 


with a SCOTT CUS- 
TOM BUILT PHIL- 
HARMONIC. Scott 
Radio has pioneered su- 
perb, natural tone and 
long distance reception 
for 15 years. These mag- 
nificent Custom Built 
Receivers offer a degree 
of performance (broad- 
cast, short p omede — recorded music) which we believe is not even 

remotel hed by any other radio. Owned by famous mu- 
siciens Cincied including ing Toscanini, port Barbirolli, Menuhia, Bonelli), 
listenere 154 countries. 


Ctarantecd § yeart 0 dave GET SPECIAL OFFER. 












E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4442 Ravenswood Avenue Dept. 4R9 Chicago, Mlinois 























NEWSWEEK 








Newsweek 


Pioneer typist: Mrs. Charles L. Fortier, 82, of Milwaukee, is a 
daughter of Christopher Latham Sholes, newspaper editor who invented 
the typewriter in 1867. As a girl of 16 she learned to operate the machine, 
and last week—attending a meeting of the New York League of Business 
and Professional Women—she again fingered the original model. 





(Continued from Page 52) 
supplying capital for an industrial plant 
“hopelessly inadequate” as concerns na- 
tional defense. 

Outstanding among the recommenda- 
tions for opening the capital markets in 
the face of this emergency were revision of 
high income taxes and capital-gains levies, 
and amendment of the “unnecessary tech- 
nical requirements of the Securities Act.” 





Prison Silk 


In the last three centuries, many at- 
tempts have been made to establish silk 
growing in the United States and thus 
give American farmers the money (now 
about $100,000,000 annually) that is spent 
abroad for the fiber. These efforts failed 
mainly because of America’s inability to 
compete with low-wage countries such as 
Japan in turning the silkworm cocoons in- 
to thread by the tedious hand process of 
unreeling the filaments. In recent years, 
however, another method of making silk 
yarn by carding the cocoons like wool, 
and spinning the broken filaments, has 
been developed. Through this method, 
about 15,000,000 pounds of cocoons a 
year now are processed for use in dress 
materials, lingerie, neckties, and the like 
(but not hosiery, which requires the 
stronger reeled product) . 

To determine whether American farm- 
ers can compete for this market, the At- 
more State Prison farm in Alabama two 


months ago planted 20,000 white mulberry 
trees to furnish fodder for silkworms. 
These trees now have sufficient leaves to 
begin the experiment, prison officials re- 
ported, but the first batch of worms prob- 
ably will be delayed until spring when the 
trees will be still stronger. And without 
waiting to see how the experiment works 
out in Alabama, Mississippi Department 
of Agriculture officials started action to 
get a similar mulberry plantation. 

The Alabama project was fostered by 
Silkworm Industry, Inc., of New York, 
which is trying to interest Southern farm- 
ers in sericulture. By using modern meth- 
ods, such as controlling the silkworm egg 
hatch by refrigeration, Southern farmers 
could raise eight silk crops a year—one for 
each warm month—and earn 500 per cent 
more than they do from cotton, the New 
York experts say. Furthermore, they con- 
tend, modern labor-saving machinery now 
gives American farmers a chance to cut 
into the reeled-silk market. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Export Boom 

United States exports for September, 
the first month of the European war, 
amounted to $283,000,000, 14 per cent 
more than in the previous month, 16 per 
cent more than in September last year, 
and the largest for any month since Janu- 
ary 1938, the Department of Commerce 
announced. The United Kingdom, Canada, 
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and Japan, always the chief customers of 
the United States, accounted for the largest 
gains, while exports to Germany and Poland 
were “drastically curtailed.” Raw cotton 
led all other commodities in the upswing, 
while other products shipped in increasing 
amounts included petroleum, vegetables, 
chemicals, coal, and iron and steel scrap 
and manufactures. Declines occurred in 
shipments of autos, copper, lumber, meat 
products, and electrical and metalworking 
machinery. 


War Repercussions 


A unique war-risk insurance plan has 
been set up by Brazil. Shippers who pur- 
chase Brazilian coffee but lose the cargo in 
transit will be reimbursed with more coffee, 
equal in amount to the original purchase. 
The plan costs Brazil nothing, since the 
substitute coffee is taken from the surplus 
scheduled for destruction . . . One of the 
largest shipments of toys from Germany 
in recent years, valued at almost $1,000,- 
000, arrived in New York harbor on the 
Holland America freighter Boschdyk .. . 
The British Government has assured the 
Association of Alcoholic Beverage Im- 
porters that it will try to maintain exports 
of Scotch whisky, and similar indirect as- 
surances have been received from France 
regarding wines and brandies, Harry L. 
Lourie, executive vice president of the 
association, revealed at its annual meeting 


in New York. 


Personnel 

After eight years with the J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., agency, Harry A. Berk re- 
signed as vice president to open his own 
advertising agency. It will be known as 
Harry A. Berk, Inc., with offices in New 
York Hector J. Dowd, assistant 
regional administrator in New York for 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
resigned to become comptroller of the 
Certain-teed Products Corp. . . . Terence 
F. MacGrath, advertising and publicity 
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director of the Cunard White Star Lines, 
became vice president of the Kelly, Nason, 
Inc., travel agency Oct. 15... E. J. Henry, 
vice president of the Atlantic Refining 
Co., was elected president of its subsidiary, 
the Atlantic Pipe Line Co. 


Gizzardless Hen 


On June 26, the Limestone Products 
Corp., of Newton, NJ., had a surgical 
technician remove the gizzard of Lady 
Lime Crest, a hen. The operation was 
performed to prove that a hen eats grit 
primarily to obtain minerals and only 
secondarily to aid in keeping the food 
separated while in the gizzard. Since her 
gizzardectomy, the hen has thrived on an 
all-mash diet supplied by her sponsors, 
containing minerals and other essentials, 
and has won numerous new laurels. Among 
them: her debut at the World’s Poultry 
Congress in Cleveland this summer, the 
laying of an egg in an airplane flying at 
10,000 feet, and, last week, an interview 
by “Miss Television” in the RCA building 
at the New York World’s Fair. 


Building Indictment 


The Department of Justice investiga- | 
tion of suspected trusts in the building in- 


dustry bore its first fruit last week. In 
Washington, a Federal grand jury indicted 
the Drivers, Chauffeurs, and Helpers Union, 
an affiliate of the A.F.L. teamsters’ union, 
and five of its officials for conspiracy in 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
The indictment alleges strikes, boycotts, 
and threats were used to force owners of 
concrete-mixer trucks to hire drivers’ union 
members as operators in place of members 
of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, also A.F.L., who were under 
contract to the mixer truck owners. These 
jurisdictional strikes restrained trade by 
delaying work on the new Social Security 
Building and the Census Building in Wash- 
ington, the indictment charged. 


Trends 


Department-store sales during the week 
ended Oct. 7 increased 11 per cent over the 
corresponding week last year, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


Carloading of revenue freight totaled 
834,694 cars during the week ended Oct. 7, 
54 cars above the preceding week and 
132,078, or 18.8 per cent, above the cor- 
responding week in 1938. 


Wholesale commodity prices dropped 
from 79.5 to 79.0 per cent in the 1926 
average, during the week ended Oct. 7, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. 


Construction activity during September, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corp., ad- 
vanced 7 per cent over September 1938, 
and awards for factory construction were 
higher than for any month since December 
1937. 









THE SUPREME COURT FOR 


‘MONDAY-MORNING 
QUARTERBACKS’ 


Out this way you have to show the 
proper credentials to be considered a 
fully qualified “Monday-Morning Quar- 
terback.” 


What are the proper credentials? A 
daily familiarity with the contents of 
the big* Sporting Green of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, which is hailed by 
sports fans as the final word—the su- 
preme court of authoritative opinion on 
every sport from football to baseball to 
water polo to table tennis! 


Headed by Bill Leiser, the West's 
foremost football expert and sports col- 
umnist, and Harry B. Smith, America’s 
dean of sports writers, The Chronicle’s 
Sporting Green boasts an all-star staff 
of writers, artists and sports cameramen. 
Among them are such nationally known 
top-notchers as Will Connolly and Ed. 
R. Hughes. Rounding out this feast for 
sports fans are the contributions of the 
inimitable Grantland Rice, John Lard- 
ner, Jack Cuddy and other noted syndi- 
cate writers. 





If you lived in San Francisco, you'd 





follow the Sporting Green, too, we be- 
lieve. Not just because we present such 
a round-up of Grade A talent, but be- 
cause we give this talent free rein. 
These top-notchers are frank, fearless 
and completely truthful. They never 
pull their punches! 


This kind of writing has built un- 
usual reader loyalty, not only to the 
Sporting Green, but also to every other 





section of The Chronicle. You'll be 


| amazed at the way it multiplies the ef- 
|  feetiveness of your advertising mes- 
| sages, too! 


*6 to 8 pages daily; & or more Sundays 


| San Francisco 
Qhronicle 


San Francisco’s 
Only Home-Owned 


Newspaper 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Stop, Look and Then Listen 


I wish there were someone wise 
enough to formulate some rules that might 
be called “First Aid for Listeners of War 
News” for the use of Americans these 
nights when they’re beginning to stay 
home and listen to the radio. The rules 
ought to be printed in red type, neatly 
framed and hung up in clear sight of the 
family. They ought to be couched in terms 


as simple as those that offer advice on how 


to relieve burns, stop bleeding, give anti- 
dotes for poison and make a splint. They 
shouldn’t be intended to take the place of 
the diversified reading and listening that 
intelligent Americans are doing these days. 
But they should act as a simple means of 
warning citizens against the dangers that 
lurk in the facile expositions of some of 
those who report and comment on news. 

It would be unfair to become captious 
about the radio news reporting. But after 
seven weeks of war, very serious deficien- 
cies are already evident in radio reporting 
and comment. Too many reporters are 
trying to be commentators and are thus 
diverting themselves from their real job. 
Almost anybody can express opinions on 
things, but it takes intelligence, training, 
discrimination and self-discipline to re- 
port. The expression of opinion by news 
commentators is especially dangerous, 
first, because it is confusing to the lis- 
tener and, second, because there often isn’t 
time between the report of a news event 
and the time when comment on it is made 
for the speaker to weigh reactions and 
cast about for measured words to describe 
the thoughts that the news has started in 
his mind. The result is frequent snap judg- 
ments, sensational and unjustified deduc- 
tions and, I regret to say, a good deal of 
raw propaganda favoring one side or the 
other in the European struggle. 

There is altogether too much emotional- 
ism and editorializing in the recital of 
events about which, in the nature of 
things, no living soul is equipped to talk 
in terms of absolutes. Not at all unusual 
are flat assertions of opinion by well-known 
news commentators in the midst of what 
purport to be news broadcasts. 

Admittedly censorship and governmen- 
tal secrecy have put serious obstacles in 
the way of all straightforward reporting— 
both over the air and in the press. But it 
seems to me, the contrast between the per- 
formance of the radio and the newspapers 
is decidedly in favor of the newspapers at 
the moment. They are building wisely and 


intelligently upon generations of experi- 
ence in news gathering and reporting. 
There is, on the whole, a careful attempt 
to warn their readers that censors are op- 
erating on their foreign-news reports, a 
careful effort to weed opinion out of the 
news, to label opinion as opinion and to 
balance the opinions of columnists and ed- 
itorial writers by presenting differing opin- 
ions of columnists and letter writers on the 
same page, in most cases. 

No one objects to the radio’s offering 
news and no one can question the right of 
the radio to offer comment on the news. 
But the public has a right to expect the 
radio to observe certain tested rules of 
journalism. The first of these is the neces- 
sity for keeping news separate from com- 
ment on the news. The second is that the 
same people should not write the news and 
comment on the news. The third is that 
when comment, interpretation and opinion 
are offered, they should be based upon 
careful preparation over a reasonable peri- 
od of time—preparation involving the in- 
quiry, study, checking and reflection done 
by any good editorial writer and all of the 
better columnists. 





Canada Prepares 


Ie these days of war we read daily 
of Congressional and Administration con- 
cern with the need to “cushion our econo- 
my” against the upsets caused by the 
events in Europe. But seldom do we find 
any reference to events in Canada. Our 
good neighbor to the north is at war. It is 
not a “possible war” or a “future war.” 
The “if” days are passed. Canada is mo- 
bilizing her man power, her industries, her 
financial resources. And since the economic 
life of Canada dovetails with ours in so 
many ways, a clear comprehension of 
Canada’s economic problems is imperative. 

First of all, the resources of the Domin- 
ion of Canada are vastly greater than they 
were in the last war—a significant factor 
in estimating the potential power of Great 
Britain. We must realize, too, that, be- 
cause of them, Canada’s role in the pres- 
ent war will be considerably more impor- 
tant than in the last. The population is 
nearly 50 per cent greater than in 1914-18; 
capital investment in industry is almost 
double; the steel industry is 50 per cent 
enlarged; electric-power capacity is four 
times that of 1914; wheat-production acre- 
age is more than double; copper and lead 
industries are several times greater; the 
petroleum industry has increased enor- 
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mously; the automobile industry has ex- 
panded about ten times its last-war size. 

Canadian preparations, in addition, are 
much more scientifically worked out than 
they were last time. There has been some 
grumbling about slowness, but there is 
marked absence of panic and of waste. 
Experienced business reporters returning 
from Canada tell us that the British and 
Canadians, ordering through the War Sup- 
ply Board in Ottawa, are placing orders as 
if they were fully conscious of the need to 
husband every pound and every dollar. 
They have read the drop in British ex- 
change and the smaller drop in Canadian 
exchange as warnings that national re- 
sources cannot be strained too far. 

We need to know accurately and fully, 
in this country, just what lies ahead for 
Canadian business and industry. During 
the next year, Canada expects to do about 
$150,000,000 worth of munitions manu- 
facturing for its own uses and in addition 
to fill orders of about $300,000,000 from 
Great Britain. Its capacity will probably 
be boosted to reach something like $50,- 
000,000 a month. 

As yet industrial Canada has no labor 
shortage. It is likely to have one before 
long. The demand and supply of skilled 
workmen in Toronto is now about bal- 
anced. Thousands of skilled Canadians 
during the past two or three years have 
gone to England to work in the armament 
and aircraft factories there. A good many 
of them are returning, it is true, to take 
similar jobs in home industry now. They 
will be invaluable because of their experi- 
ence. The government is already starting 
a school of airplane mechanics and ma- 
chinists at Galt. Ottawa plans to train 
several thousand pilots and to build 12,000 
planes every year. Flyers will go from New 
Zealand, Australia, and the United King- 
dom to Canada to receive final training. 
Safe from German airplanes, Canada may 
become a training school for the British 
Air Force. More important, it may become 
a safe center for Allied shipbuilding. Even . 
Toronto may build ocean ships up to the 
limit of the canals through which they 
would have to pass. 

To get a more complete picture of the 
possible effect upon us cf what is happen- 
ing in Canada, we need to know that the 
1,800 American-owned companies in the 
Dominion of Canada might decide to take 
on orders on a credit or part-credit basis. 

Finally, few of us realize the importance 
of the British holdings in Canada, esti- 
mated at $2,700,000,000, or of the Ca- 
nadian holdings in the United States, 
which now total about $500,000,000. Will 
these holdings be mobilized and sold to 
make available further purchasing power 
in the United States? If they are, Canada 
will have lost a sizable chunk of her na- 
tional savings abroad, and England, in 
particular, will have been shorn of gen- 
erations of accumulation. 


THREE NEW STUDEBAKERS 


Shee head bese of (G40 


Replate the front 

page!... Hold everything for a red- 

hot new headline!...The new Stude- 
bakers of 1940 have arrived! 

A new Studebaker President! A new 
Studebaker Commander! A new Stude- 
baker Champion! 

Three beautiful, roomy, restful-riding, 
new 1940 editions of the famed Stude- 
bakers that set outstanding A. A. A. rec- 
ords for economy and endurance! 

Three value-loaded new Studebakers 
with which you can yardstick the money’s 
worth of all the other cars! 


Three brilliantly engineered new Stude- 
bakers, soundly built to last for years by 
America’s ablest car craftsmen! 
Studebaker gave ace designer, Raymond 
Loewy, a free hand with the eye appeal of 
these three stunning new 1940 headliners. 


PRICES BEGIN AT 


$660 


for a Champion coupe, delivered at factory, South 
Bend. Prices subject to change without notice. 
Optional equipment and accessories—extra. 


And so you have the pride and satisfac- 
tion of owning the best there is in attrac- 
tive exterior lines and deep-bedded 
interior luxury, whether you pay as 
little as $660 delivered at the factory 
for a 1940 Champion 
Studebaker Commander or a Studebaker 
President! 

See your local Studebaker dealer and 


a little more fora 


go for a revealing, 10-mile drive in a new 
President, Commander or Champion. 
You don’t need a lot of ready cash— 
your present car can cover part, perhaps 
all the down payment on C. I. T. terms. 
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